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MANUAL TRAINING IN ALTRUISM 


The problem of religious education develops the more we attempt 
its solution. Application of the principles of religious pedagogy to the 
work of the church has given us the graded Sunday school and the 
graded lessons. In this field our experience is altogether gratifying. 
As an instructor in the Bible, the Sunday school of today is far in 
advance of the best Sunday schools fifteen years ago. 

That which confronts the church worker today is, however, 
something new, an application of the great principle that no educa- 
tion is to be founded wholly in instruction. 

Our public schools have recognized this fact and are putting in 
manual training of various sorts, not for the purpose of teaching boys 
and girls trades, but for its general educational value. The child is 
to learn by doing, not simply remembering. Expressional activity 
isnecessary. If truth is to work out into life, it must be first worked 
into life by the working of life. If this be true of arithmetic is it 
any less true of morals? 

The principles of manual training must be applied to our religious 
education. To memorize the Golden Rule is an admirable thing; 
to correlate that rule with life is a better thing; but to give child 
and man practice in the actual working of the Golden Rule is the 
new task of education. | 

Religious education involves something more than indoor relief of 
diseased opinion. Religion must be brought out into the actual 
world in which we live. Those who are to be the religious people of 
tomorrow must be taught the principles and the practice of the 
vicarious life. One great difficulty of our Sunday schools has been 
that they have given information and exhortation but not experi- 
mentation. What we need now is a methodology that shall teach 
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the members of every Sunday-school class to put into operation the 
principles which are being instilled into their minds. 

We have no intention at this time of discussing this matter in 
detail. Such discussion will come in later numbers of this journal. 
But we are concerned to emphasize strongly the new field into which 
the Sunday school must advance. If it is to teach children the whole 
gospel, it.must teach them how to work its principles into various 
forms of child life. If it teaches children to remember the poor, it 
should organize itself to visit the poor, and study the conduct of 
relief stations, United Charities, city, county, and state institutions 
which minister to the unfortunate poor. If the children’s sym- 
pathies for the poor are to be turned into practical service they 
should be taught to make gifts through the Sunday school to needy 
persons, and delegates of every class should take part in the actual 
distribution of such gifts to the persons who need them. 

If children are to be taught the moral significance of citizenship 
they should be taught to observe the needs of their community in so © 
far as they can be properly studied by the young. 

Children should not be taught to study vice because they are at 
too imitative an age, but members of the adult department should 
learn to discuss the moral issue involved in vice. They should come 
to see that neglect of sanitary arrangements, disease due to vicious 
conditions, and other matters which will make them feel the funda- 
mental Christian principle that whatever is socially injurious is 
sinful are a violation of God’s will for which a community as well 
as individuals need to repent. 

To expect that such training will create a generation of Wilber- 
forces is beyond the mark, but it can at least create a generation 
sensitive to the moral significance of actual life and with elemental 
experience in ministering to the needs of such life. 

The young person, who is made to feel through experience some- 
thing of the magnitude of the task to which Jesus set himself, will be 
more intelligent and more responsive in meeting the needs which our 
social order exhibits. 

If we are to have manual training in the interest of larger indus- 
trial efficiency, let us have a manual training also in altruism. 
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THE BIBLE AS GOD’S WORD 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Professor of Theology in the Congregational College of Canada, Montreal 


In this essay I desire to show that the 
Protestant principle of the authority of 
the Bible as the Word of God, when 
harmonized with the Protestant doc- 
trine of the responsibility of the 
individual directly to God and the 
guidance of the individual by the Holy 
Spirit, is still a valid principle and in no 
way prejudiced, but rather confirmed 
by modern methods of Bible-study. In 
developing this thesis I shall take up first 
the theoretical or abstract phases of the 
subject, and then show how the principles 
thus laid down are concretely illustrated 
in the Bible. 


I. The Means by Which God’s Word 
Is to Be Recognized 


The division of the interests and ex- 
periences of human life into sacred and 
secular is contrary to the highest prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Even to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” 
is properly to be regarded as included in 
the rendering “unto God the things that 
are God’s.” Religion in its highest 
form is all of life, viewed in certain 
aspects and particularly that one of its 
relation to God. Our views of the facts 
and principles of life, which might be 
summed up under the term knowledge, or 
more properly, knowledge and faith, 
should no more be divided into the 
secular and the sacred, the non-religious 
and the religious, than any other phase 
of life. In the less developed forms of 
religion, the gods are concerned with only 


a part of life. In the Christian view, 
God is the source of ali life, and all truth, 
whether of history, science, conduct, or 
faith, is divinely revealed. 

How has God revealed his truth to 
men? No man knows, nor, as mortal, 
ever will know. In the last analysis 
none of us knows how anyone does any- 
thing. Our most complete explanation 
of any process is only of the circum- 
stances under which it occurs. The 
energy which causes the occurrence 
remains inscrutable. If we say that 
some particular revelation was written 
on tables of stone or golden plates by the 
finger of God or revealed to a prophet in 
a dream we are still only describing cir- 
cumstances or using figures of speech, 
which leave the ultimate power and 
method totally unexplained. 


The naive view still very largely — 


prevails that divine revelations are to be 
recognized by the unusual manner in 
which they are received, proclaimed, or 
authenticated. But this view must be 
abandoned by the Christian for two con- 
clusive reasons, among others: first, that 
thus God’s relation to life becomes again 
partial instead of complete—indeed the 
larger part of knowledge becomes a 
human attainment and only a very small 
part is revealed by God; and secondly, a 
very large and most important part of 
the truth recognised by Christians as 
divine in authority and source has no 
such confirmation. 

This last fact suggests a principle of 
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fundamental importance for our discus- 
sion, namely, that we can recognize God’s 
word or revelation by tests quite inde- 
pendent of the means or manner of its 
entrance into the realm of human 
thought. The time and mode in which 
the material embodied, for example, in 
the Bible, came into the minds of the 
authors of its various parts can never be 
known in any appreciable degree of com- 
pleteness, and even the names and char- 
acters of the authors of many of its parts 
we shall never know with certainty; but 
God may yet speak through the parts of 
doubtful or unknown origin as clearly 
and unmistakably as he ever spoke 
through the mouth of prophet or apostle 
to those gathered about them, or to te 
seer in his ecstatic vision. 

1. God’s word to any man can be recog- 
nized through the reason and conscience of 
that man.—Protestant Christianity in- 
sists that it is the duty of every man to 
hear and obey the word of God. But if 
this be true there must be some way by 
which any given man may recognize 
God’s word when he hears it or sees it 
written. For the testimony of men as 
to what is and what is not God’s word is, 
as such, of no reliable character or con- 
clusive value. Men, individually and 
in groups of all sizes, organized and 
unorganized, with all varieties of claims 
to authority, have maintained that cer- 
tain teachings, written or oral, were the 
word of God, and other individuals and 
groups with similar authority and num- 
bers have maintained the contrary. 
This statement appears at first to contra- 
dict the thesis with which this para- 
graph begins. If every man may recog- 
nize God’s word, how is it possible that 
great groups of men, the most learned 
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and official as well as ignorant and 
simple, have contradicted each other 
with regard to what God’s word is? 
Apart from insincerity and intentional 
deception there are two explanations of 
such contrary opinions: first, many 
mistake God’s word for one man or 
group of men for his word to all; sec- 
ondly, many, although having the power 
to recognize God’s word, do not under- 
stand the use of this power, and use other 
false tests for the recognition of God’s 
word instead of the true ones. Let us 
consider these facts more fully. 

So far as God’s word ought to be 
received by any man, it must be because 
of some practical value for, or relation to, 
the life of that man. To acknowledge a 
book, part of which is in Hebrew and the 
rest in Greek, to be the word of God, 
cannot have the slightest value for a 
man who understands only English and 
has no means of ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew or Greek. Neither 
would a treatise on the fourth dimension 
have any value to the ordinary man, 
ignorant of mathematics and living only 
in three dimensions, even if you could 
convince him that the treatise was 
written by Gabriel at the command of 
God. For any given man no word of 
God is of any importance except that 
which relates to his needs and duties, 
and if God be the creator of all life and 
the source of all wisdom, then, as he has 
made no two human lives alike, his word 
to no two human beings would be pre- 
cisely the same, if that word was to sat- 
isfy their needs and make plain their 
duties. I cannot, then, insist that what 
God has shown to be my duty is there- 
fore his command to amyone else, just 
because it is his word to me. 
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Secondly, as was noted above, many 
have held God’s word to be recognizable 
by something unusual in the method of 
its reception or promulgation, and many 
have used other tests of divine authority 
such as the prestige, power, or position of 
the men who proclaimed that some cer- 
tain doctrine or Scripture was God’s 
word. The compromise principle of the 
German Reformation, ‘“Cujus regio, 
ejus religio,” and the situation of any 
state-established church illustrate one 
form of fallacious recognition of God’s 
word. Because the government main- 
tains the truth of a creed or Scripture, its 
citizens hold it to be God’s revelation. 
Still more familiar forms of such accept- 
ance on human authority are those in 
which the word of parent, teacher, 
preacher, priest, or author are accepted 
without question. In each case the 
pupil, recognizing the superiority of his 
instructor, and knowing him, ordinarily, 
to be a truthful person, accepts his 
affirmation as final. 

Now let us take the matter up posi- 
tively. We note that every man com- 
monly uses his reason to test the truth of 
statements made to him or thoughts 
which come to him from any source. 
For most affairs of practical importance, 
his experience gives him facts the 
examination of which by his reason will 
approve or disprove the truth of the 
statement or thought under considera- 
tion. If, then, through his reason 
thoughts are tested and truth recognized, 
has he not through his reason recognized 
God’s word to him? Surely the most 
universal characteristic of God’s word 
must be its truth, and if God be the 
source of all life, knowledge, and truth, 
and not merely of that which is more 
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specifically or technically “religious,” it 
cannot be improper to call any evident 
truth God’s word.. Let us accept this 
principle in this universal form and see 
later its applications to especially “re- 
ligious”’ or sacred writings. 

Besides the knowledge of the qualities 
and relations of things which we call the 
truth about things, and which each man is 
more or less, but at least in some degree, 
competent to find out and confirm by his 
reason, there is a very important form of 
knowledge required by man, namely, 
that of his duty, or of God’s will for him. 
If God be what the Christian believes 
him to be, then the essential, universal 
equality of action-according-to-God’s- 
word would be that it is morally right. 
Without discussing at length the prin- 
ciples of ethics we may say that that 
action, in any case, must be considered 
right, which results from the highest 
motives, and that the conscience or 
moral judgment is the power in man of 
valuing motives and recognizing the 
higher and therefore the right one. It 
will not require long consideration to 
see that a righteous God must approve 
or, what would be equivalent, command 
any man to do that which he recognized 
as the best he could do, or that which 
would follow from the highest motives, 
and condemn any different sort of 
action. Whether the direction to do a 
certain concrete thing in given circum- 
stances is the word of God for any man 
can be decided only by one who knows 
whether the act in question would follow 
from the highest motives in the given 
situation, and no one could know this 
more directly than the man himself of 
whom the action is required. 

The reason of any man must confirm 
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to him the éruth of thoughts about things 
and their relations if he is to recognize 
those thoughts as God’s word; and his 
conscience must affirm the rightness of 
the motive from which any action is 
done, if he is to recognize the command 
to do it as God’s word. But there is a 
third form of thought, namely, that 
about the nature of God and his relations 
to men, which must be right if his life is 
to be successful in the fullest sense. God 
must tell the man the truth about his 
own nature and will, if man is to enter 
into proper relations with him. How 
does man recognize God’s word with 
regard to those things which are unseen, 
which cannot be reached by the senses ? 

Religious faith is properly tested by 
both reason and conscience. Of the 
many thoughts that come to a man 
about the unseen powers which deter- 
mine his fortune, from his parents, his 
teachers, his books, and his own experi- 
ence, some will at first appearance seem 
reasonable and be tentatively accepted 
and further tested, some will be im- 
mediately rejected as unreasonable. 
Further, some will be such as to encour- 
age right action and helpful social 
relations, and some will have contrary 
effects. Consciously or unconsciously 
those forms of faith which are thus found 
useful and which are approved for them- 
selves or their effects, by the moral 
judgment, will be accepted and the 
others rejected. While for the average 
individual the traditional belief will be 
authoritative as such, and will be ac- 
cepted without question as handed down 
to him, still the tests of the reasonable- 
ness and moral value of faith will be 
constantly in use, unconsciously in 
society, and consciously in the experi- 


ence of the most enlightened individuals, 
especially where questions arise as to 
which of two or more conflicting forms 
of faith is right, and these are the ways 
by which God’s word as to his own 
nature and will is to be recognized, 
however imperfectly they may be under- 
stood by the average man. 

2. Each man’s understanding of God’s 
word is dependent on his condition and 
circumstances.—One may, if he like, find 
fault with God for having made man as 
we find him; but, given man as he is, it is 
quite evident that God will do better for 
him by speaking to him in language 
which he can understand, than in less 
intelligible language. The psychological 
facts observable in the development of 
any normal child are illustrated also in 
more general ways in the development 
of nations and civilizations. A little boy 
whom I know recently objected to 
“saying his prayers” at night. His 
mother did not compel him, but said 
that probably his conscience would prick 
him if he did not pray. A few minutes 
later he said: “Mother, do pricks of 
conscience give one the stomach ache?” 
And shortly after he said his prayers of 
his own accord. Not many days later 
his mother had occasion to observe him 
playing with his younger sister. “Come, 
Gretchen,” he called, “we'll play 
heaven.” The boy climbed upon a 
desk and Gretchen crawled in under it. 
“Now,” said Hans, “I’m the dear God, 
and Gretchen is the child, and when she 
does not pray properly, then I come 
down and poke her”’—that was, of 
course, giving her “pricks of con- 
science.” The ideas which Hans had of 
the nature and will of God were doubtless 
inadequate, and are still, but the wisest 
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teacher in the world could not give to a 
five-year-old boy adequate ideas of God. 
Nevertheless the mother had done her 
best to teach Hans the truth about God, 
and without having first very crude and 
naive ideas of God he would never get 
to more complete and accurate thought 
about him. And what proportion of 
adult Christians are there, think you, 
who do not expect some day to see God 
the Father, in the form of a man, a 
rather old man, probably, sitting on a 
great white throne, and Jesus, sitting 
near by at his right hand, in spite of all 
teaching about the immanence and 
omnipresence of God? 

It should be clear, then, that God 
must speak to any given man as well as 
to any generation or tribe in terms and 
forms suitable to comprehension under 
the given conditions and circumstances, 
and that God’s word to one generation 
will be different from, and superseded by, 
his word to a later generation which has 
become fitted to receive higher and more 
complex truth. When the mother tells 
Hans that God is like his father, only 
greater and better, we should hold that 
to be quite true and the nearest to the 
absolute truth that Hans can yet under- 
stand. Yet when Hans learns later that 
God has not eyes and ears and a body, 
like his father, that seems to contradict 
what he was taught before, and he may 
be too ready to think: “Now I am learn- 
ing the real truth. What mother told 
me before was partly false.” 

The forms in which God speaks to 
men of things and their relations, of duty, 
and of faith, must all be similarly 
dependent on the conditions of those to 
whom he speaks, and as a matter of fact 
we shall find that when men undertake 
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to write down or to tell others what God 
has said, they will inevitably mix their 
own thoughts with God’s revelation as 
well as express God’s revelation in the 
form of their own thoughts, so that in the 
communication of his word from one 
man to another, God is not only limited 
by the human incompleteness and im- 
perfection of the recipient but also by the 
human qualities of the mediator—the 
prophet or teacher. So God will not be 
able to teach men the process of evolu- 
tion, a thousand years before men have 
begun to study biology or geology 
although he know its details perfectly. 
Nor will he be able to arouse in the 
thought of men the ideal of “the parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the 
world,’”’ many centuries before they have 
dreamed of the unrighteousness of 
slavery or the possibilities of such rapid 
intercommunication as should make a 
world-parliament practicable. And he 
will have to use anthropomorphic lan- 
guage in order to tell men of his nature 
and will, until their power of abstract 
thought has enabled them to conceive of 
a personal spirit without a fleshly resi- 
dence. An extended, concrete, written 
document, which should be suited to give 
to men of all degrees and conditions of 
culture and morality, absolutely correct 
ideas of things and their relations, of duty 
in its highest forms, and of the nature and 
will of God, is simply inconceivable. A 
document with the perfections indicated 
could accomplish its purpose only for a 
potentially omniscient being, one whose 
ability to comprehend and understand 
was infinite. The Bible is far better 
fitted to enable men of all classes to 
receive the word of God than a document 
of such imaginary perfections could be. 
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3. Thoughts which through extended 
periods of time have proved by their effects 
upon life that they were the means of God’s 
revelation to men acquire, thereby, peculiar 
value and authority as his word.—We 
need not stop now to inquire why it is, 
but may be thankful for the fact that, in 
the long run, men are more likely to 
accept as their own views about things 
the opinions of those who have handled 
them most successfully, to accept as 
their principles of action the precepts of 
those whose lives have been most helpful 
to others, and to accept as their religious 
faith the confessions of those who have 
had the deepest spiritual vision. And 
when men have once accepted views that 
are true, right, and good, and applied 
them in their lives, they find them to 
work out better than inferior views. 
Thus their truth, rightness, and useful- 
ness are confirmed for themselves and 
make them in certain ways superior to 
others who lack them. When these 
points of superiority are evident to 
others, they become objects of desire, 
and thus one tribe or nation will in time 
accept the wisdom as well as the god of a 
neighboring tribe if there shall be evi- 
dence of superiority in the latter. . 

No individual makes his faith, moral 
principles, or knowledge of things fully 
effective in his life, but larger groups of 
men, one supplementing the other, will 
show in their lives the real, logical effects 
of the thoughts they have accepted as 
true, right, and good. Thus by the 
experiments of many with the theories 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, their value is tested, and their 
forms, more insensibly and uncon- 
sciously in primitive civilization, more 
expressly and consciously in more ad- 


vanced stages, are modified and im- 
proved to make them fit the common 
needs of experience. The tests which 
are thus constantly being made of 
traditional thought, by men in organic 
groups, are the same in nature as those 
by which, as we have seen above, the 
individual recognizes the word of God. 
The tests in the groups are, of course, the 
sums of the tests of the individuals com- 
posing them, but include also certain 
more social tests which we need not here 
analyze. The tests are those of the 
reason and conscience or of that in 
society which corresponds to these 
powers in the individual. 

When thoughts in fixed forms of 
narrative, description, song, or prophecy 
have thus been used and tested for 
several generations, they come to have 
great authority, especially if they are 
specifically connected with religion. In 
the latter case it invariably happens that 
the authority of the divine powers comes 
to be regarded as inhering in all the 
forms of thought connected with their 
worship and service. The commands 
have been given by the god or gods, the 
songs and prophecies are divinely in- 
spired, etc., and all thus set apart as 
divine rather than human becomes taboo 
or holy, not to be tampered with or 
violated. Explanations of the marvel- 
ous manner in which such commands, 
songs, etc., have been given by the gods 
to men then easily arise and become part 
of the sacred tradition. The universal 
forces of conservatism thus reinforced by 
the special sanctions of religion give to 
such compositions—in ages of writing, 
such literature or scriptures—an authority 
which easily and very commonly super- 
sedes and often suppresses the original 
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tests of truth, rightness, and goodness 
by which the value of the sacred compo- 
sitions was first recognized. As a result 
both the important and the unimportant, 
the essential and the incidental, the 
permanent and the temporary are pre- 
served together and given equal author- 
ity. And indeed when discussion arises 
there is a tendency to attribute great 
importance to that the actual value of 
which has passed away, because such 
elements will naturally be attacked by 
the clearer minds, and ardently de- 
fended by the upholders of tradition, 
whereas the more permanent and funda- 
mental principles, whose truth is more 
evident, will therefore remain undis- 
cussed and neglected. Thus under the 
title “‘Word of God,” or some corre- 
sponding conception, will be preserved 
the forms of thought which, connected 
in some way more or less closely, with 
the worship of the god, have at different 
times been found socially useful, because 
of their truth, wisdom, rightness, or 
value of some other sort, together with 
less valuable matter, which has been 
associated with the other, and thus has 
the same virtue attributed to it. 

It need hardly be pointed out that 
there is a great economy in this process, 
especially in lower stages of culture. 
For there are many forces of selfishness, 
desire, and passion operating upon men, 
which in their more sensuous and less 
ethical conditions would be likely to 
move them much more strongly than the 
higher considerations of the reason and 
conscience, and thus the purely intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious motives 
must be supplemented for the undevel- 
oped spirits that they may be controlled 
for the general good. It is only the 
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highest sort of character that has the 
confidence, sensitiveness, and self-control 
which will enable it to recognize God’s 
word directly, acknowledge and obey it, 
without the additional pressure of social 
and religious traditional forms with their 
external sanctions, rewards, and penal- 
ties. Few even of intelligent Christians 
have fully attained to this freedom. 


II. The Bible as the Word of God 


The three principles explained above 
are well illustrated in the origin, posi- 
tion, and use of the Bible. It may be 
profitable to reconsider them in the same 
order, with special reference to it. 

1. The Bible will be found to appeal to 
the reason and conscience of every honest 
student as presenting to him truth with 
regard to things, right principles for action, 
and the best forms of faith, and may thus be 
recognized as God’s word to him.—By far 
the larger part of our knowledge about 
things and their relations comes to us 
today from extra-biblical sources— 
science, “profane” literature, and his- 
tory, etc. It is not, therefore, the less 
truly God’s word or revelation to men. 
Its truth is to be recognized by our 
reason. But the details of science and 
history are consistent with different 
conceptions of the nature of God and the 
principles of conduct and thus are separ- 
able from more strictly religious thought. 
There are many passages in the Bible 
which give us thoughts about history and 
nature which we may test and find true 
and therefore accept as God’s word. 
With regard to most if not all of them, 
however, the higher importance is the 
religious or ethical teaching, and it is 
clear that this is not at all dependent on 
historical or scientific accuracy. 
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We need hardly go on to say that 
there is in the Bible both teaching and 
illustration of the highest moral prin- 
ciples and the best religious faith that 
the world knows of and that the prin- 
ciples of such conduct and faith are given 
so clearly that we cannot conceive of 
them ever being surpassed. It may be 
more necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the fundamental reason for the 
authority which Protestant Christianity 


has from the beginning given to the 


Bible is just this fact that its highest 
ethical and religious principles have been 
recognized to be true, right, and good by 
the reason and conscience of all indi- 
viduals who have judged them fairly, 
and therefore to be God’s word with his 
authority behind it. 

The theological recognition of God’s 
revelation through the reason and con- 
science is embodied in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. He is to teach the disciples 
all things (John 14:26), he is the Spirit 
of truth (John 15:26), the spirit which 
came upon Jesus, and determined his life 
(John 1:32), the spirit which was incar- 
nated in Jesus (John 1:14) and which 
lighteth every man coming into the 
world (John 1:4, 9). Paul refers to the 
same illumination of God’s Spirit in the 
conscience (Rom. 2:14, 15), and John 
represents Jesus as constantly appealing 
to the reason and conscience, as in 6:45; 
7:17; 8:46, and 10:25, 32, 37, 38. 

We noted in the first part of this essay 
that we could not be sure of recognizing 
God’s word by unusual occurrences in 
connection with its reception or propa- 
gation. We cannot here go deeply into 
the subject of miracle, but may refer to a 
few simple principles for the considera- 
tion of those who think that the Bible is 
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shown to be God’s word by the authen- 
tication of miracles. First, there is no 
indication in the Bible that miracles 
could be worked only by good men (cf. 
Exod. 7:11, 22; Rev. 13:11-15) nor 
that the power to work miracles carried 
with it perfection of character or power 
to speak God’s word without error. It 
is related that the disciples did wonders 
of healing, etc., and of the same disciples 
later, that they forsook or denied Jesus. 
And further, the reputed authors of three 
of the principal books of the New 
Testament (Mark, Luke, and Acts) are 
nowhere said to have worked miracles, 
and make no special claims in their 
writings to anything miraculous or 
unusual in their reception or transmis- 
sion of the truths of their narratives. 
Thus for these books whose proper place 
in the Bible has never been questioned 
there is no miraculous authentication of 
any sort. 

But a more conclusive argument 
should come from the nature of the case. 
If the Christian conception of God be 
true, then the characteristics of his word 
must be those which we have above pre- 
sented: truth of fact, rightness of morals, 
and the highest qualities of faith. These 
characteristics are open to the recogni- 
tion of any man, and as soon as they are 
recognized, they authenticate God’s 
word for him, wherever or however it be 
found. As a matter of fact, although 
other theories have been and still are 
held by many, as this of the authentica- 
tion by miracle, in practice it is the argu- 
ment from the moral and religious value 
of the Bible that has been the funda- 
mental and prevailing one in Protestant- 
ism and that cannot be gainsaid, how- 
ever one may doubt the truth of the 
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miracles narrated in the Bible; and in 
the sermons of all Protestant preachers 
the practice is so constant as to be 
almost exclusive, to take a text from the 
Bible and then in the sermon show its 
truth by its appeal to the reason and 
conscience, rather than to assume its 
truth and draw from it conclusions 
which are opposed to, or unconfirmable 
by, the reason and conscience. Wher- 
ever this practice is seriously departed 
from, where on the supposed authority 
of the Bible and against the conclusions 
of reason and conscience, doctrines are 
taught, we have all kinds of schism, 
fanaticism, erratic thought, and useless, 
foolish, or harmful action, as in Moemen- 
ism, antinomianism, etc. 

2. The Bible contains a record of God’s 
word to many different persons and groups, 
in greatly varying conditions and circum- 
stances, and can only be rightly under- 
stood with such conditions and circum- 
stances in view.—The period of composi- 
tion of the books of the Bible is, roughly, 
about a thousand years. They were 
written primarily for the Hebrews or 
Jews and mostly in the land of Palestine. 
During this period, from 800 B.c. to 100 
A.D., great changes took place in the 
conditions and culture of the people. 
Simple pastoral and agricultural life, 
wars with great nations, captivity, exile, 
return, Greek and Roman power, and 
civilization in turn brought new develop- 
ment and experiences to the Jewish 
people. And no doubt fragments of the 


Old Testament are much older than the 
oldest book in its present form, and 
narratives are given which may be very 
largely historical, of events occurring 
centuries before the composition of the 
records which we have. It should be 
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very clear that if God spoke to this 
people as a nation and as individuals 
during the many centuries covered by 
this literature, he would have to speak in 
different ways, and say different things 
at different times, in order to be under- 
stood in the given circumstances. Take, 
for example, the story of Abraham’s 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac, which has 
caused much difficulty for those who 
wished to believe the scriptural account 
(Gen., chap. 22) and yet could not 
believe that God would approve, much 
less command, human sacrifice. We 
have noted in our study, that that is the 
command of God which involves action 
from the highest motives in any given 
case. We have reason to believe that 
the idea of human sacrifice would have 
been familiar to Abraham (supposing 
him to be a historical character) both 
from his experience in Chaldea from 
which he came, and in Canaan where he 
was living, and that so far from being 
considered wrong, it would be regarded 
as more pleasing to the god to whom it 
was Offered than any other. Under 
those circumstances the thought that 
God desired him to show his faith by the 
greatest sacrifice, namely, that of his son 
and heir, would have been immediately 
approved by his conscience—that is, by 
any possible test, it would have been 
God’s word to him. In view of the out- 
come, and the later development of 
religious thought in which human sacri- 
fice was forbidden (cf. Deut. 12:31), it is 
not impossible that one of the purposes 
of the narration of this story of Abraham 
was to show how human sacrifice had 
been abolished by Jehovah, at the outset 
of the history of his peculiar people. In 
any case it is entirely conceivable, and in 
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no way inconsistent with the character 
of a wise, righteous, and loving God, to 
think that he might have directed 
Abraham to make such a sacrifice and 
forbidden his descendants, five centuries 
later, with higher ideas of humanity, and 
of the nature of God, to do the same 
thing. 

The same principle may be applied in 
the case of the slaughter of men, women, 
and children in the conquest of Canaan 
(cf. Deut. 7:1-4; Josh. 6:17, 21, etc.). 
It is quite conceivable that the highest 
motives known at the time might have 
actuated such merciless slaughter, for the 
sake of the guarding of the morals and 
religion of the Israelites, and that the 
result may have been promotive of the 
real interest and progress of humanity, 
although at the present time the circum- 
stances are so different that such action 
could in no way be justified. 

We have been considering particularly 
questions of ethics, and noted that a 
certain kind of action might be right, 
and therefore truly commanded by God, 
at one stage of civilization and culture, 
and quite the contrary at another. 
The same principles may be applied to 
teaching about things and their relations, 
that is, in the realm of science and 
history, and in the case of religious 
teaching. It would be idle to raise the 
question as to the exact truth of the 
Genesis accounts of creation, for ex- 
ample. In order to understand the 
truth which has been discovered (or 
revealed—the terms are not contrary but 
complementary, one denoting the pro- 
cess from the standpoint of man’s 
activity and the other from the stand- 
point of God’s action) with regard to the 
attainment of its present form by the 
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earth and its life, it is necessary for a 
man today to have not only a mature 
mind but a considerable amount of 
learning. And as yet we can say 
nothing about the exact truth of the 
process of creation, although we know a 
great deal more about it than was known 
three thousand years ago. The question 
is whether the Genesis stories were fitted 
to convey such measure of truth as could 
at that time be grasped and confirmed, 
and more particularly, as their essential 
content is religious rather than scientific, 
whether the faith they presented or 
involved was at that time the highest 
faith with regard to God and his relations 
to men. If these questions can be 
answered affirmatively, and modern 
scholarship tends most strongly to give 
to them affirmative answers, then we 
have sufficient reason for saying that the 
Genesis stories were the word of God to 
those for whom they were written, and 
in the measure in which we can recon- 
struct the conditions of those times and 
separate the truth from the form in 
which it was then necessarily conveyed, 
we can say it is God’s word to us also. 
Moreover, in many cases we may find the 
biblical phraseology still better fitted to 
give to children and undeveloped minds 
the truths in question than language 
which would convey a fuller measure of 
truth to the educated mind of a student, 
at the present time, and thus God’s word 
is contained in both the biblical and the 
scientific forms, in each in the measure 
in which the truth is brought to the 
learner in question. 

3. As the Bible has, through many cen- 
turies and in great variety of circumstances, 
had such effects upon individuals and upon 
society as are properly attributable to the 
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word of God, such effects as no other collec- 
tion of writings has ever had, and, partly 
as a result, partly as a cause of these 
beneficent influences, has been regarded as 
the Word of God, it has come to have 
peculiar and exceedingly great and useful 
authority as the Word of God.—Probably 
almost every book of the Bible has had a 
history like this: First, it was written by 
someone to whom the thought it con- 
tains seemed true, right, or good, in 
some cases as in the works of the 
prophets, with a clear sense that the 
thoughts came from God, in others 
without such distinct feeling. The com- 
position was copied and read, recited, or 
heard by others, and by some of them 
recognized as true, right, or good. It 
was found suitable for special purposes 
or occasions and came to be used regu- 
larly in temple or synagogue, church or 
home on such occasions, obtaining the 
sanction of authorities or officials and 
the prestige of such constant use. Num- 
bers of these books were gathered 
together for such liturgical or other uses, 
one collection being used in one place and 
another in another, with some of the 
same compositions. As these Scrip- 
tures were used in connection with public 
worship of God, and many of them 
explicitly claimed to tell of God or 
declare his word or will, and as they were 
approved by the consciences and reason 
of those who heard and studied them, 
they came to have a special sanctity 
attached to them as the peculiar property 
or revelation of God, differing in some 
ways from all merely human writings, 
and theories of inspiration were put 
forth, to account for their origin. 
Various collections of such writings were 
in time brought together and compared 
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by either scholars or officials, and those 
writings which were most common to all 
were regarded as standard or “canoni- 
cal,” those occurring less frequently 
were discussed and, by tests correspond- 
ing to the thought or need of the time 
and situation, accepted or rejected as 
belonging to the sacred Scriptures or the 
Word of God in the special and exclusive 
sense. In substantially this way the 
standard list or canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, and later of the New, was made. 

Similar processes have taken place in 
connection with the writings belonging 
to other forms of religion than Chris- 
tianity. We should betray only our 
ignorance and prejudice should we deny 
that they also contain revelations from 


~God. We have, however, in the history 


and social and moral conditions of the 
various peoples of the earth a most 
significant index of the degree in which 
God’s word has been understood and 
embodied in these writings and the stage 
of civilization and development in which 
such Scriptures are God’s word to the 
living generation. That the nations in 
which Protestant Christianity is the 
largely prevailing form of religion are, in 
general, those showing the fullest devel- 
opment of culture, social welfare, and 
individual character cannot be a mere 
coincidence—and Protestant Christian- 
ity has recognized and used the Bible 
both theoretically and practically as the 
highest written expression of the word of 
God, as no other form of Christianity has 
done. 

It has been the universal history of the 
development of knowledge and science, 
that progress has been from rude and 
crude forms and theories to ever more 
refined, analytic, and accurate thought 
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and formula. The earlier theories were, 
in general, the best statement of the 
actual phenomena perceived, their rela- 
tions and significance, that the knowl- 
edge and language of the time would 
permit. In comparison with later, more 
accurate formulations we are liable, mis- 
takenly, to call the earlier false. For- 
tunately practice runs in advance of 
theory, especially in the earlier develop- 
ment of thought, and thus the theory is 
modified and corrected in view of experi- 
ence. Theories as to the nature of the 
revelation made by God in the Bible 
have followed this rule. It has been 
maintained that God gave to certain 
men not only thoughts about truth, 
righteousness, and faith, but the exact 
words in which to express those thoughts, 
in such a supernatural, non-human way 
that the writings of these men were more 
truly the writing of God, the human 
authors having rather the function of pen 
or typewriter than of secretary or pupil 
even. The result then was a sum of 
compositions which, being from God 
himself, was perfectly true in its state- 
ments, right in its commands, and com- 
plete in the religious teaching set forth, 
for all men, everywhere, and for all time. 
The Scriptures thus given by God and 
miraculously authenticated could, from 
the nature of the case, not be amenable 
to any tests of reason or conscience, of 
individual or organization, for a test 
which begins by excluding the possi- 
bility of rejection or adverse criticism or 
modification to suit circumstances is no 
test at all, and it was maintained that as 
God’s knowledge is perfect it must be 
assumed that in case of any disagreement 
of human reason or judgment with 
“God’s Word” in the Bible, there could 
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be no choice but to accept the latter, and 
distrust the former. This theory of 
biblical inspiration, although it may at 
first seem like a refined and highly 
developed theory, is in reality but a 
rough and crude one, natural, even 
inevitable before men had thought with 
sufficient clearness and care on the sub- 
ject, but involving absurdities and con- 
tradictions as we have seen in the first 
part of this article. It is all directly and 
naturally deducible by the naive mind 
from a few very simple propositions such 
as, “The Bible is the word of God”; 
“God is perfect and superior to man in 
every respect”; “What God says or 
does must partake of the perfection of — 
his nature.” 

But practice has never perfectly con- 
formed to this theory, and the more wise 
and intelligent the theologian, the more 
inconsistent has his use of the Bible been 
with this theory. For just as in fact the 
books of the Bible were separated from 
other books on account of the superiority 
of their appeal to the reason and con- 
science, so in the case of those men and 
groups which received the most value 
from, or made the best use of, the Bible, 
the parts of greater or more permanent 
value were found and emphasized by the 
reason and conscience, and the other 
parts were neglected, explained away, or 
interpreted in the light of those whose 
truth or value had been approved by the 
reason and conscience. Thus the Bible 
as actually used in Christendom to- 
day is one embossed, so to speak, by the 
experience and wisdom of centuries of 
study and use, so as to throw certain 
parts into bold relief, and to make of 
others merely a filling-in or background. 
The actual use made by amy man of the 
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Bible is the farthest possible from a 
naive acceptance of every word as 
equally true, important, and authorita- 
tive, but is modified by the influences 
of home, school, church, and Sunday 
school, political and social conditions of 
every sort. While the old formula has 
been continually repeated—*“ This is the 
word of God, and therefore you must 
believe and obey it”—the most frequent 
and highest uses have ever been: “This 
is true and therefore you must accept it; 
this is right and therefore you must do 
it; this is good and therefore you must 
believe it.” And as the Bible contains 
so much that can constantly be used in 
this way, it is thus constantly approving 
itself to the minds and hearts of men as 
the word of God." 


Summary 


If the preceding discussion has been 
understood it will have become evident 
that the Bible is the word of God in the 
narrower and stricter sense, that is, 
having the authority of God for any 
given individual, to just the extent that 
it brings to him what he can recognize as 
true, right, and good. Until it has thus 
_ approved itself to the individual, it may 
be for him, as it is for millions of people, 
the Word of God in a sense which is more 
vague and indefinite and yet very im- 
portant. The real value of this general 
reputation or position of the Bible is 
this, that attention is called to a most 
remarkable collection of writings which 
contain the highest principles of faith 
and practice, in such form that they are 
accessible to the common man as well as 
to the scholar, and tend to develop the 


highest forms of individual and social life 
where they are rightly used. Their value 
has been tested and proved by many cen- 
turies of use in the greatest variety of 
circumstances. They are thus fitted to 
bring to men knowledge of God’s truth 
in a peculiar and unique way. The 
common, lay view is of course different 
from this, as we have seen, being more 
nearly that cruder view, the develop- 
ment of which we have traced. But 
as it serves to bring the practical 
value above noted to masses of people 
who are not at first fitted to under- 
stand the real significance and source 
of that value, it is a very useful concep- 
tion. It carries with it, however, cer- 
tain serious dangers of misuse, which we 
cannot here consider. 

It being clear that the Bible is truly 
the word of God, because, and in the 
measure in which it brings to any man 
that which he may recognize as true, 
right, and good, it should be equally 
clear that all the labor of scholars 
directed to the study of the time and 
circumstances of the origin, and the 
original meaning and message of the 
Scriptures, for the sake of bringing out 
clearly the truth, moral principles, and 
religious teaching of the Bible, is to be 
most heartily approved and welcomed. 
All such work well done will make it 
easier for a man to receive God’s word 
to him today, and only as the Spirit of 
Truth makes plain to the reason and 
moral judgment of an individual some 
truth or good which is in a thought, 
however and from whatever source it 
may come, can there be for him any 
word of God in the highest sense. 


1For a fuller discussion of the ways in which the Bible meets the particular needs of men, and 
of the proper use of the Bible, see Cook, Christian Faith for Men of Today, chaps. ii and iii (The 


University of Chicago Press, 1913). 
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SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN MODERN ASIA. I 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, PH.D., DD. 
University of Chicago 
Author of ‘Social Elements,” “‘Social Spirit in America,” ‘‘Industrial Insurance 
in the United States” 


This is the first of a series of articles by Professor Henderson containing his esti- 
mate of the progress of Christianity in India, Burmah, China, and Japan. Professor 
Henderson has just returned from a visit of several months in Asia whither he went 
as lecturer upon the Barrows Foundation of the University of Chicago. Professor 
Henderson, in addition to being an active Christian worker, has won highest recognition 
as a sociologist. He is the American member of the International Prison Commission, 
President of the United Charities of Chicago, and has served as president or secretary 
of many commissions and national conferences on social matters. His opinions are 
therefore those of a trained observer, and are of special value for all those interested in 


the progress of foreign missions. 


Modern Asia comprises chiefly three 
very different peoples, those of India, 
China, and Japan, and in India itself 


we have a continent with many different 
peoples without nationality. Therefore, 
we must be careful to indicate how far 
our generalizations apply, when the 
facts are so varied and conflicting. 

It is possible to exaggerate the dif- 
ferences and underrate the common 
human factors, and so a good starting- 
point is the common need of mankind. 
The needs of human beings are so many 
that each person will catalogue them in 
his own way. It is easy to begin with 
the universal, primitive, and insistent 
desires for food, shelter, and bodily 
comfort, which men share with their 
humble relations in the animal world. 
In all cities and villages the vendors 
of grain, meal, milk, and condiments 
may be seen plying their calling, car- 
penters constructing houses, gardeners 
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bringing their vegetables to market or 
hawking them in the street. 

These elementary demands are at 
the roots of all industries, barter, trade, 
and commerce. Therefore, in all lands 
we find at least the rudimentary forms 
of manufacture and business. In modern 
Asia many branches of the crafts have 
been carried to artistic finish; with the 
help of ancient traditions of designs and 
process. 

Out of the crafts naturally arise the 
arts of construction, shaping, coloring, 
imaginative reproduction of living forms. 
The street of an Indian village glows 
with the colors of the simple garments; 
in Canton the descendants of ancient 
silk-weavers sit at their looms; in Kyoto 
there are common workmen who will 
not put their names on a vase which 
has the slightest defect, though one 
which a layman would not notice. 

In all countries the peoples have built 
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up agencies and sentiments of control, 
of common action and co-operation: 
-moral codes, customs which grip like 
steel traps, divine sanctions, police, 
courts, punishments, prisons. The need 
of harmonizing relations, of making the 
common interest dominate impulse, pas- 
sion, selfishness, has been felt everywhere. 

Nor has the divine been forgotten. 
The coarse, to us repulsive, idols and 
rites of Madura, the hideous monsters 
of temples in China and Japan, the 
superstitions which fill the forest and 
the cave with goblins and demons, the 
reverent and affectionate ceremonies of 
ancestor-worship in all the Orient, will 
not shock us overmuch when we under- 
stand their origin and their significance. 
Even before we attempt to teach and 
correct, it is our duty to understand. 

Thus in our desire to live, to avoid 
pain, to enjoy companionship with our 
kind, to add graceful decoration to plain 
utilities, to tame conduct to serve the 
common welfare, to know the laws of 
life, to discover the will of God, and to 
worship, we men are everywhere one. 
We can understand each other. Dif- 
ferences of color, speech, temperament, 
race, are doubtless important; but 
fraternity is deeper and more full of 
meaning; the desires of humanity make 
us kin; the longing for God, the yearning 
for life beyond life, is deeper than the 
surface waves of the world’s deep and 
shoreless being. Under skins black, 
brown, yellow, or white, the blood is 
always red. 

It is because the Christian world is 
fully and clearly conscious of this uni- 
versal need that it is significant for 
modern Asia. It is true that we have 
learned our lesson imperfectly ourselves; 
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true that we have not been willing to 
be wholly logical in our conduct; that we 
feel in our old Adam the fierce feuds of di- 
vision and discordant inherited instincts; 
that we cannot help finding contact 
with greasy and noisome honesty more 
disagreeable than social intercourse with 
well-dressed knavery. We are incon- 
sistent even when we are not hypo- 
critical. But when we read our gospel 
we feel shame. We are at least inclined 
to wash a spot on the street gamin’s 
cheek that we may kiss it. Our refined 
daughters discover that a bloody and 
disgusting surgical operation which res- 
cues a life is beautiful. We are on our 
way to brotherhood. We give even 
ignorance a vote, and we hope to cure 
ignorance with our public schools. We 
preach the fatherhood of God and uni- 
versal redemption for man, and try to 
believe it even when sorely tempted to 
think the devil is father of most we see. 

We shut up all men in the guilt of sin, 
that we may have a rag of mercy for our- 
selves. We accept a democracy of evil 
that we may have a rational foundation 
for a republic of God. Since no man has 
a private revelation of salvation, he must 
find his hope in a new world’s book of 
mercy, or go on his lonely way of despair, 
or of conceit and _ self-righteousness 
which is darker than despair. 

It is in its estimate of the value of 
human life that Christianity has sig- 
nificance for modern Asia, especially for 
India and Buddhistic Burmah. There 
is no outlook for nationalistic and 
patriotic ambitions in a land of caste, 
where the life of a pariah has no respect. 
A nation, said Lincoln, cannot exist 
half slave and half free. So long as it 
is a mark of social distinction to leave 
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a fellow-citizen of low rank to the dogs, 
citizenship is sham. A nation cannot be 
built on sham. The most hopeful fact 
about recent discussions of patriotism 
in India is that these hard facts are 
partly recognized. We must not be 
surprised if inveterate traditions, like 
all habits, are slow to change. The 
inertia of custom cannot be ignored. 
Meantime Christianity is turning the 
furrows, crushing clods, preparing the 
soil, and sowing the seeds of good 
citizenship, the doctrine of brotherhood. 

Many of the tumultuous critics of 
theology are off the track. They vocif- 
erate denunciations of “dogmas” and 
“doctrines” and call for life, action, 
reforms, works, service, and many other 
good things. What they mean, when 
they mean anything, is that they are 
weary of false doctrines, of dead the- 
ology, of superstition, of unverifiable 
dogmas insignificant for duty and prac- 
tice. Surely no competent person can 
affirm that we do not need truth, some- 
thing to teach. Truth about man, sin, 
duty, God, redemption, and immortality, 
when clearly stated and related to life, 
is our sole reliance. The theological 
ideas of Jesus are the chief need of man- 
kind. We cannot discover an anthro- 
pological or physiological basis for 
human brotherhood; we must have 
a theological foundation; our heredity 
may not be from any one Adam, but 
it is certainly from God. The world 
conceived as a vast orphan asylum is 
not on the way of progress. “I will not 
leave you orphans” is the word of the 
Son of God. 

The agnostic will sincerely object. 
We cannot help that; we must act on 
our own convictions, not on his lack of 


belief; and we simply inquire, with no 
touch of scorn, how agnosticism is going 
to work. It has not yet shown what it 
can do; Christianity has shown what it 
can do; and its feeble beginnings have 
in all ages been prophecies of ultimate 
triumphs. 

But Christianity is more than a state- 
ment of ideas about God’s fatherhood 
and human brotherhood. Historically, 
actually where Christianity goes it 
travels incarnate in its believers. Every 
educated missionary embodies in him- 
self the accumulated culture of Chris- 
tendom, and takes it with him. He 
sets up a civilized home, treats his wife 
and children in a civilized way, calls 
in a civilized physician, depends not on 
magic but on science, fights the causes of 
diseases, shows by his conduct that he 
loves to live and wants others to live. 
He will not beat or starve a cur or a 
cow, nor will he abandon a loathsome 
outcast to his fate. He gives the lie to 
pessimism and nihilism by his passion- 
ate love of life, his calm and reasonable 
mode of preserving it. In a land where 
fate and foreordination are supposed to 
fix one’s earthly doom, he relies on 
invention, organized effort, brave com- 
bat for existence. Facing the belief 
that our conduct in some previous state 
of existence determines our condition 
here, the ambassador of Christendom 
affirms the causal efficiency of hygienic 
conduct, of medicine, of surgery. He 
institutionalizes his belief and his opti- 
mism. The effect of course is not instan- 
taneous. Traditions of “karma” and 
Moslem predestination have deep roots 
in antiquity, in holy associations, in 
popular customs, in manners, in habit. 
False beliefs are not smitten to the. 
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ground by mighty arguments; they 
slowly and insensibly dissolve in a new 
atmosphere of experience, sociability, 
and reflection. India will never know 
when it passes over to the Christian 
view of the world. History will record 
no date for it. Many a defender of the 
ancient creed will unconsciously pro- 
mote the new ideas under old forms, and 
put into his sacred texts modern con- 
ceptions. In this he will not always be 
a hypocrite; he will not himself be 
aware how far he has changed his real 
beliefs. What has transformed his most 
vital and regnant convictions is not a 
bare idea but a new fact. It is an 
assertion in deeds and institutions of 
the worthfulness of life. This is more 
significant of the real genius of Chris- 
tianity than the cross; for the cross 
symbolizes only that part of Christianity 
which means suffering, defeat, and sac- 
rifice; the ascended Christ, the trium- 
phant Christ, has yet no popular symbol. 
Gradually the saving and progressive 
agencies which embody the life of Christ 
in deed and triumph will furnish the 
symbols of the faith in “Christ who is 
our life.” 

The dead hand of pessimism and 
nihilism falls upon human hope for the 
future as well as upon present existence. 
In Hinduism and in Buddhism the 
symbol of the future is a burnt-out 
candle, the flame flickering in its socket, 
obscured in a cloud of smoke. In 
Christianity the future is a garden of 
flowers, a city with golden pavements, 
a companionship in ministry and prog- 
ress, all souls borne onward by “the 
power of an endless life.” This hope 
reflects its glory backward upon the 
meaning of this earthly life. Tenny- 
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son’s appeal is ever unanswerable: we 
cannot work as well for worm and fly 
as we can for immortal man. Weaken- 
ing of this hope is degradation of the 
value of this earthly career. Christian 
hope of immortality is not based on 
selfishness, but on a call to duty yet 
unfulfilled, of work to be done. One 
might humbly submit to annihilation for 
himself, if the good God or Nature wills 
it so; but can he accept the extinction 
of the whole race without a moral fall 
from heaven’s heights to lowest and 
darkest abysses? Christianity, both by 
doctrine and deed, affirming the dignity 
and the endless future of each human 
person, makes progress in India possible. 
If the path of man is to be regarded as a 
path through inevitable misery to ex- 
tinction of personality, the central and 
mightiest forces of European civiliza- 
tion cannot be communicated to India. 
When we come to China we arrive 
at a new problem. Going from ascetic, 
vegetarian India to Canton, one of the 
first impressions is that we are in a land 
of good eaters. Whatever he may find 
out about belief in a future life, the 
Chinese man is fully convinced that it is 
worth while to make all he can of this 
earth. Professor F. H. King, in his 
marvelous recital of Farmers of Forty 
Centuries, has set before us with photo- 
graphic fidelity and scientific accuracy 
the amazing and well-directed energy 
and industry of the people of China 
and Japan. To an American, exploiter 
by instinct, the productivity of an acre 
in China or Japan is incredible. A 
sober statistical statement reads to us 
like a fairy story. Aladdin’s lamp is 
nothing to Chinese industry and inven- 
tion. China is in love with life and 
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needs no exhortation to cling to existence 
and fight for elbow room. How they 
achieve their success, and at what tragic 
cost, may be read in the glowing pages 
of Professor E. A. Ross’s Changing 
Chinese. 

What China needs is not exhorta- 
tion but the guidance of science and 
the inspiration of ethical spirituality. 
Science should not be carried to China 
by those who have not also the inspira- 
tion of ethical spirituality. Agnosti- 
cism, aside from casual publications 
and polemical criticism of missionaries, 
has not gone to much trouble or cost 
to shed the light of science in China. 
The missionaries have done that. Science 
is part and parcel of the gospel we are 
preaching. Lectures on the gyroscope 
and the aeroplane ring the bell for men 
to come to church. 

We must confess that some mis- 
sionaries, unfortunately, have neither 
knowledge nor appreciation of science. 
Either their education was neglected 
altogether, or they studied language 
and literature and forgot God’s other 
works and ways. They are suspicious, 
troubled, keen on the scent for heresy, 
and likely to find it, even where it does 
not exist. These obscurantists are often 
pious men, self-denying, devoted, hu- 
mane; but they get in the way; they 
make the most intelligent Chinese skep- 
tical; they hinder the intellectual domi- 
nance of Christianity. It is a pity to 
send out more men of this type. But 
Christianity will live in spite of them; 
and their good qualities will do good 
even when their fear of progress has 
done harm. 

The men who are to steer the ship 
in the torrents and cross-currents of the 
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present turbulent crisis in China will 
have no easy task. The leaders of 
China are astute, vigorous, determined, 
many of them persons of eminent talent. 
They have a literature and traditions 
of morals and politics. They are inde- 
pendent and self-confident, though just 
now somewhat less arrogant by reason 
of certain revelations of their naval and 
military inferiority. Some of their stu- 
dents in Europe and America have 
achieved conspicuous success in spite 
of the handicap of foreign language as 
a medium of study. Those who set 
up as guides for such men must not be 
weaklings. The young men who are 
now crowding into our Christian col- 
leges must not be taught there to 
identify intellectual stagnation and in- 
competence with the Christian faith. 
We must build a few strong, well- 
endowed, well-manned institutions of 
education in great centers rather than 
dozens of feeble and contemptible schools 
competing with each other for the lim- 
ited, available funds of the Christian 
world. 

If we do our full duty the intellect of 
the next generation of Chinese people 
will be Christian. The government is 
alert, is watching us with some degree 
of suspicion, and will detect us if we 
attempt to lead them into the fogs of 
mediaevalism. We are on trial as never 
before, and it is our supreme oppor- 
tunity. A blunder now cannot be 
repaired in generations to come. 

Even in medical missions the chief 
significance of the Christian movement 
does not lie in their humanity and 
healing ministry, but in their scientific 
and educational service. They are 
beautiful examples of Christian devo- 
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tion; they do show forth by demon- 
stration the tender mercy of our God; 
they thus reveal the redemptive com- 
passion of our religion. But their per- 
manent contribution to Chinese life will 
be the establishment of centers of scien- 
tific study and teaching. Pity and 
mercy toward frailty, misery, and sin 
are not the last word of Christianity; 
eternal life includes also the gladness 
of God that he ever made man, and 
his satisfaction in the progress of his 
children. If Christianity had nothing 
but its negative salvation from sin, it 
would have no virile message for a 
sturdy, sensible, and ambitious people 
like the Chinese. The ascetic and in- 
hibitive aspect of Christianity is not 
the whole story, or its significance would 
soon be lost. It is necessary to have 
conviction for sin; but such conviction 
remains shallow and hollow while the 
ideal of development is low and easily 
satisfied. 

The modern Asia we find in Japan is 
still a third world, in which the uni- 
versal and elemental needs of humanity 
exist, indeed, but in other forms than 
those of China and India. The Empire 
of the Rising Sun first borrowed its 
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seed of civilization from India and 
China; but that was ages ago. In our 
day Japan blows the trumpet which 
wakes the ancient East to new life. 
How long Japan will continue to be 
political leader of the Orient the future, 
silent now, must take its own time to 
disclose. But at present its leadership 
is beyond question. 

Unfortunately its young men in 
breaking with the old creeds are adrift, 
as always in a period of revolution. 
Many good faiths have gone down in 
this spiritual wreck. But there are 
signs of inquiry and seriousness. A 
strong and liberal religious teacher can 
get a hearing of students in the most 
skeptical locality; but he must not 
talk rubbish, for in these matters young 
fellows have their eyes open. They 
have not discarded their own mediaeval- 
ism to imitate ours. A modern Chris- 
tianity alone can win a_ respectful 
audience among the inquiring youtk of 
Tokyo or Kyoto universities. 

The message may be and should be 
positive, for personal conviction counts 
anywhere with young men; but it must 
not be sectarian, unethical, isolated from 
the hunger and urgency of life. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 
AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDER AS DE. 
SCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


Ill. THE EARLY TRIUMPH OF THE 
SPIRITUAL ORDER 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


The narrative contained in the first 
four chapters of the Gospel of John 
describes the triumphal progress of the 
spiritual order as seen in Jesus’ dealings 
with individuals. It is as if the author 
were writing an illustrative commentary 
upon the text: “To as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become 
the Children of God.” In this period 
the conflict between Jesus and the Jews 
has not developed and his message of life 
finds ready response from individuals. 
The motif as it were of the approaching 
conflict is, however, suggested by the 
account of the cleansing of the temple 
which is located by the Synoptists in the 
last week of his ministry. To under- 
stand the fourth Gospel, one must be an 
interpreter rather than a critic, but this 
transposition can hardly be overlooked 
in a preliminary study of the material. 
On general historical as well as critical 
grounds, the probability is that this 
arrangement is due to a chronological 
presupposition as to the relation of Jesus’ 
ministry to the Jewish feasts. A break 
in unity is to be seen in the fact that 
the remainder of the fourth chapter 
shows Jesus winning individuals, and 
incidentally, groups of Galileans and 
Samaritans. In the account of the 
cleansing of the temple, however, Jesus 
is clearly attacking a party of the Jews, 


and is setting up his authority over 
against the authority of the temple-party 
before the real contest between himself 
and the Jews has developed. The event 
belongs more properly where Tatian and 
the synoptic writers placed it, at the end 
of his ministry when the struggle of Jesus 
with the religious leaders of his people 
reaches its climax. 

If one looks carefully at these four 
chapters, a common element will be 
found running through them all, viz., 
the power of Jesus as the representative 
of the spiritual life to bring regenerating 
power, eternal life, to typical individuals. 
This begetting of the spiritual life is 
made possible through the immediate 
response of the individuals to Jesus con- 
ceived of in terms of messianic value. 
The only case of apparent failure is that 
of Nicodemus. This failure enables the 
evangelist to draw sharply again the 
difference between the spiritual and 
natural orders, and call attention to the 
fact that only those who are morally at 
one with God can partake in the trans- 
formation which Jesus demands. In 
these four chapters Jesus gathers those 
disciples who were to be most intimately 
associated with him in his struggle with 
the Jews and the “world.” And in them 
he shows that to give the messianic 
valuation to Jesus is to do more than to 
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exhibit a faith in the fulfilment of an 
ethnic hope; it is to give loyalty to the 
spiritual realities revealed in the Logos. 
1. The Triumph over John the Baptist 


The first triumph of the spiritual 
order as set forth by Jesus is in the case 
of no less than John the Baptist. The 
prologue and the opening verses of the 
Gospel compel us to believe that the 
loyalty of John was something more than 
merely thoughtless response. Through- 
out the Gospel, John is represented as 
being overcome as it were by a per- 
ception of the transcendent spiritual 
value of Jesus, while he, John, is of the 
earth. Heis witness to the Coming One, 
the Christ. His reply to the Jews is 
skilfully introduced to represent his 
lowliness as compared to the spiritual 
majesty of Jesus. Therein the evan- 
gelist draws a sharp difference between 
the consummation of religious evolution 
on the one side, and the descent of a 
spiritual being into human experience 
on the other. 

Another significant thing is that John 
recognizes Jesus in terms of “The Lamb 
of God.” The difficulties in taking this 
as a literal, historical report have been 
obvious to all students of the Gospel; 
but from the point of view of the present 
study, such difficulties do not appear. 
The evangelist: intends that his readers 
shall see that John recognizes by spiritual 
revelation the fact that Jesus was the 
Messiah, but not the messianic revolu- 
tionist that so many of the Jews ex- 


pected. Later he develops the danger | 


which the revolutionary messianism 
presents to the really spiritual mission of 
the Christ. But in the opening verses 
he puts into John’s mouth the genuinely 


spiritual, non-political interpretation of 
the messianic calling of Jesus. He is the 
Lamb of God that takes away the sin of 
the world. Such an interpretation could 
hardly be possible except in the second 
generation of Christian believers, and it 
is as a dramatic interpretation of the 
evangelist rather than as a cold historical 
fact, that the words must be understood. 

The evangelist represents John as 
accounting for the messianic dignity of 
Jesus by the descent of the Spirit upon 
him, and he accounts for John’s under- 
standing of the messianic power of Jesus 
by a similar spiritual illumination on his 
part. Thus the approach to the entire 
drama of Jesus’ life is through the phil- 
osophy of the prologue to the effect that 
the spiritual and sensitive soul responds 
to the spiritual revelation contained in 
Jesus because the Logos gives him power. 
The representatives of the natural order, 
who are in sympathy with the spiritual, 
reach up to and meet the representative 
of the spiritual order as he comes down 
to them. As the apostle goes on later to 
say, the one who ascended to the throne 
of messianic dignity is the one who 
descended to bring light to the world. 
Messianism is thus interpreted in terms 
of non-ethnic religious aspiration and 
spiritual influence. John the Messianic 
Voice becomes John the Witness to 
Spirituality. 


2. The Conquest of Those Already 
Committed to the Messianic 
Expectation 

The Gospel follows a natural historical 
development in relating how the first 
disciple of Jesus came to him from John 
in response to the latter’s spiritual 
characterization of the Master. In the 
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succession of conversions, however, there 
is the steady increase in difficulty; the 
original disciples, James and John, 
require no argument but come directly to 
Jesus. The third convert, Peter, is 
reached by his brother and acknowledges 
the messianic characterization of Jesus 
promptly. Philip is found by Jesus and 
obeys his command to follow him. 
Nathaniel, however, hesitates with the 
objection that Nazareth is not the place 
from which the prophecy of messianic 
deliverance is to be fulfilled, but as an 
Israelite “without guile” gives his 
allegiance to Jesus after Jesus has dis- 
closed his knowledge of the work of the 
guileless mind. 

When, however, the narrative passes 
from the acquisition of these simple- 
minded messianists to the problem of 
winning over their religious teachers, the 
evangelist clearly points out the difficulty 
which Jesus experienced in getting a fair- 
minded messianist of the Pharisaic type 
to realize the spiritual content of his 
hope. 

Nicodemus is evidently intended to 
be a type of a Pharisee of the better class; 
one in whom the messianic hope over- 
weighs the devotion to old traditions; 
yet the entire point of the narrative of 
his visit to Jesus swings around the 
difficulty which he, a teacher of Israel, 
has in appreciating the difference be- 
tween the Kingdom of God according to 
the Jewish people’s expectation even 
though it might be described in the 
Apocalypse, and the Kingdom of God as 
the spiritual order which was being intro- 
duced by Jesus. He cannot understand 
the very fundamental conception of 
Jesus, that entrance into the Kingdom 
of God is based not on Jewish descent 
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but on being born from above, that is, 
through a spiritual change. For that 
reason Jesus declares that it is impossible 
for him to explain the nature of the 
Kingdom of God in detail. The repre- 
sentative of the spiritual order can dis- 
close the nature and laws of that order 
only to those who are themselves 
spiritual in sympathies and life. Jesus 
has no teaching for the materialist 
whether his materialism be that of the 
gross man, or of the externally religious 
man. 

This impossibility which Jesus finds in 
teaching Nicodemus becomes the point 
of departure for one of the profoundest 
discussions in the Gospel. In this the 
contrast and the incompatibility of the 
two orders in life are reiterated and 
explained. The messianic expectation 
too, when not given spiritual valuation, 
is shown to be a hindrance to the 
acceptance of Jesus in his real capacity as 
the revealer of the spiritual universe. 


3. The Samaritan Woman 


While it is true that Nicodemus is not 
controversial but struck by spiritual 
blindness, born into an externalized 
religion, the anecdote is an intimation as 
to the difficulty and controversy which 
await the Messiah as the revealer of 
spiritual truth. As a contrast to this 
difficulty, and as an indication of the ease 
with which a truer spiritual conception 
of the Messiah can be gained, is the story 
of Jesus’ dealings with the Samaritan 
woman. The Samaritan messianic ex- 
pectation, so far as we can get at it, was 
prophetic rather than kingly. As the 
woman said, the Samaritans believed 
that when the Messiah came he would 
reveal all truth. The conversation 


which Jesus has with the woman is very 
skilfully directed to show the hindrance 
of material forms of thought in spiritual 
thinking. Full of tact as the approach 
of Jesus to the woman’s prejudice is, the 
story makes it sufficiently obvious that 
as long as he converses in the plane of 
sensible objects like the well and water, 
he makes no advance into the spiritual 
field. When, however, he abruptly ap- 
peals to the woman’s moral (or immoral) 
career, she is at once aroused. Even his 
marvelous words about the spiritual 
dwelling-place of God do not affect her so 
profoundly. It is as if the evangelist 
would have us infer that consistent as 
was the revelation of Jesus with the true 
philosophy of God’s spiritual nature and 
the spiritual universe, the real entrance 
into the spiritual order is not through 
philosophy but through a moral awaken- 
ing. Therein, of course, the evangelist 
reproduces the heart of the teaching of 
Jesus as recorded in the synoptics. Once 
more as in the incident of Nicodemus, he 
reiterates the characteristic teaching of 
Jesus that the spiritual order is not to be 
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entered through the gateway of formal 
religion, and the insistence of Paul that 
philosophy is as equally impossible. 
Only through the exercise of a profoundly 
moral faith can man pass from the world 
of the flesh into the world of the spirit. 

These anecdotes thus outline the 
fundamental conceptions which appear 
and reappear throughout the entire 
Gospel. The spiritual order is to be 
apprehended only by those who are 
morally sympathetic with its essential 
nature. Even those filled with the 
messianic expectation cannot approach 
it without abandoning all materialistic 
messianism even though it be as refined 
as that of the Pharisees. God himself is 
to be met only in the realm of spirit 
without the aid of a localized cult. The 
moral attitude of devotion and loyalty is 
indispensable. To those who thus are 
like children, the spiritual order of the 
Kingdom of God is always open. To all 
others it is closed. And in this fact lies 
the explanation of the bitter conflict into 
which the succeeding chapters trace 
Jesus’ life. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


I am a young man with my life 
before me. Why am I alive? What 
shall I live for? Is there any meaning 
in life? Why wasI born? Why at this 
particular time? Is it all an accident of 
nature or is there some purpose in it ? 


These questions thrust themselves 
upon me for an answer. I do not want 
to live if my life is without any signifi- 
cance. I see no need of assuming for a 
moment that it is without significance. 
I see no need of assuming that the 
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universe is a blunderbuss of irrespon- 
sible forces and I an accident in it. I 
can see, on the other hand, how life 
may immediately become “worth while” 
and vitally meaningful, upon the as- 
sumption that there is a definite purpose 
in the universe and in me as a part of it. 
If I am to live with any zest, I find I 
must assume that I was born at a cer- 
tain time, of certain parents, in a certain 
nation, that I escaped the dangers of 
infancy and childhood, and received 
a certain education, that I am today 
possessed of certain faculties and powers 
—all for some definite purpose. 

Whose purpose? What purpose? 
Shall I not invent a purpose to suit my- 
self? I cannot get any satisfaction out 
of the concept of a purposeful individual 
life, without assuming, likewise, purpose 
in the lives of all around me as well, and 
not only of this generation, but of all 
generations, and not only in persons but 
in all creation. There must be an ulti- 
mate purpose in the universe, and I must 
find the purpose of my life in relation- 
ship to the Supreme Purpose. 

Is this assumption impossible to a 
thinking man? If I go to the biologist 
he tells me a wonderful story of evolu- 
tion, which, he says, has helped to pro- 
duce me. If I go to the sociologist he 
tells me a wonderful story of human 
development, which, he says, has helped 
to produce me. The historians, the 
scientists, the philosophers, all tell me of 
tremendous changes which have been 
taking place in this universe through 
the centuries, all assure me that all the 
universe reveals a process of develop- 
ment, an evolution from lower to higher, 
each level but a step in the staircase 
leading on upward. 
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Why do I say upward? How do I 
know but that it is downward, sideward, 
orinacircle? Does not “history repeat 
itself’? Perhaps the purpose of the 
universe is a backward purpose? Sim- 
ply because I am the result of the process 
hitherto, have I any right in my pride to 
say that I am better than all who came 
before me? Are there not those who say 
the world is growing constantly worse ? 

I cannot let this argument stand. 
My whole being, my manhood, my self- 
respect, revolts against it. History 
has never exactly repeated itself. There 
may be times and places where the pro- 
gress seems the wrong way, but I know 
it is the wrong way, though there have 
been undoubtedly great upward steps. 
And even the darkest periods of man’s 
history have been times of preparation 
for new advances or the adjustment of 
the mass to the ideals of the few. 

But perhaps we have reached the 
goal of the purpose, the climax of evo- 
lution, and all from now on must be on 
the dead level or anticlimax. I cannot 
think it, while every year sees new dis- 
coveries, new inventions, new light, new 
convictions, and at the same time I see 
sick, suffering, sinful humanity strug- 
gling for what they call “Life.” The 
best is yet to be and I have a part in 
the bringing of it! 

What is the ideal toward which the 
universe moves? I donot know. And 
yet I must know, if I am with intelli- 
gence to fit my life into the scheme for 
producing it. Or are we as puppets to 
be moved in some great game of which 
we cannot know the meaning, like fish 
planted in a stream to be pulled out with 
hook and line, to do our part unmindful 
of the sport we make by biting ? 
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Why, then, have we brains, if we 
were not meant to use them? All 
progress has come through those who 
used their brains to the best advantage, 
and we go backward when we act with- 
out our intellects. Yet with all the 
brains we have so far evolved we cannot 
demonstratively know what the ulti- 
mate purpose is. 

We must assume again. But not 

with careless rashness jump at some 
day-dream chimera. Cannot we let 
the final ideal wait for future minds to 
find? Suffice it now for us to know in 
what direction it is—in what direction 
we must go to make progress. 
_ Three ways I find before me. One is 
mechanical: Plot out curves to show the 
path of evolution in the past, then follow 
the curve on beyond our present attain- 
ment. For physical development this 
might do, but who shall choose in social, 
moral, intellectual fields what lines to 
follow? 

The second way is intuitional: I find 
a concept already in my mind of “the 
ideal.” I may follow that and make 
my life conform as closely as I can. 
And whenever I fail to be what I should 
be, because I could be, I feel condemned 
by my own better self. But where did 
I get this ideal, which seems to be so 
deep seated within me? Did my an- 
cestors have it also? They had their 
ideal, I alone have my ideal. Ideals 
change with race, place, and time. And 
the progress of the race has gone hand 
in hand with a progress in this inner 
ideal. The ideal has helped cause the 
progress and the progress thus made has 
caused a change in the ideal so that it 
called for more progress. This inner 
ideal, then, appears to be a voice by 


which individuals have been called on to 
fulfil their parts in the fulfilment of the 
purpose of the universe. I then, too, 
must follow where my ideal leads me 
and constantly struggle to be what it 
tells me I can be and therefore ought to 
be. The ideals of men’s hearts must be 
the points by which to determine the 
curve of progress. 

The third method by which I am to 
discover the direction of future progress 
follows naturally. In the conflict of 
present day ideals, is there some norm, 
some one supreme ideal? Shall I be 
guilty of deliberately choosing an inferior 
ideal like some of those of the past? 
That certainly would be an unforgivable 
sin from the standpoint of the purpose. 
I must have the best, and only the best, 
the highest, else I become a stumbling- 
block. I would be failing before I 
began. I must search the world for the 
ideal which will best interpret to me 
the purpose of the universe. I have 
not done my best until I have tried 
to find the highest ideal ever known 
on earth. 

In my search to find this ideal ideal, 
I find myself driven to those who are 
called religious geniuses, no matter 
whether I seek in Asia, Africa, or Europe. 
And when I come to these geniuses, and 
ask them to describe the great purpose, 


_ they describe what they call God. And 


so sure were the people that these men 
were the very embodiment of the ideal 
of the purpose, that these geniuses were 
themselves called God frequently. But 
the geniuses always pointed away from 
themselves and said, “We are men of 
like passions with you; call not me 
‘Lord, Lord’ but do the will of him that 
sent me.” 
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And so I studied these men’s lives 
and words that I might find the highest 
and the best. There was one Moses 
in whose name a code of laws was pub- 
lished as embodying the idea! of God for 
men. Then I found one Paul who had 
tried to fulfil his life-purpose by obeying 
these laws, but who changed his ideal 
and wrote against trying to obey laws 
and pointed to one he called “Christ.” 
So I turned to this one, and once I had 
found his opinion of what God wants of 
men as embodied in his owr. life as well 
as his words, it immediately gripped my 
heart and my will, so that nothing else 
could ever be my ideal. If then, I want 
to find out in what direction the purpose 
of the universe wants me and all man- 
kind to go, I go to none but Jesus, for 
he is to me the revelation of the purpose 
behind the universe—the revelation of 
God. 

I now have a basis for living which 
not only gives me the satisfaction that 
my life has its part in the great process 
of the ages, but also gives me a con- 
viction of the kind of purpose which is 
at work and the kind of ideal toward 
which we are moving. I am sure that 
all that happens to me, whether of sick- 
ness or health, grief or joy, poverty or 
wealth, so far as they are not due to my 
own negligence and sinfulness, is a part 
of the working of the purpose, and I 

_ glory in sickness, my grief becomes joy, 
and my poverty wealth, with the thought 
that by these means I am helping him 
to work out his will and aiding in the 
realization of his ideal. But these 
things were not in my control. There 
are, however, many things which are 
in my control which I know well are not 
helping realize that ideal. I have failed 
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time and again to do my full part—yea, 
I have at times deliberately worked 
against the ideal. Was he so intent on 
his purpose that he would tread me 
down under his feet because I failed to 
be of service or was working against 
him? Or is he so slack in working out 
his purpose that he will not notice my 
little failure? Shall I be crushed or 
neglected? Or am I now so far behind 
where I ought to be, that he will not use 
me at all? 

It was at this point that the revela- 
tion of Jesus’ words and life helped me 
most. He assured me that God was 
no impersonal being; like a great rail- 
road corporation, or government system, 
which can take no notice of individuals 
except to use them as tools while they 


‘are handy and then discard or destroy 


them. No, God was, instead, a Father, 
and I his son, and I was not only an 
instrument in accomplishing his uni- 
versal purpose, but I myself was the 
object of that purpose, too. He was 
trying to make something out of me; 
and wants me to help him make some- 
thing out of all his other children. And 
to crush me for my failure is his own 
failure. If he lets me be anything less 
than the best I can, he fails. The pur- 
pose of the universe is a loving purpose— 
so intent upon helping me to be what I 
ought to be that no sacrifice is too great, 
no pain too severe—ah, the pain would 
be, not in the sacrifice, but in seeing me 
fail. And this great fact I saw, not 
alone in words of Jesus, although so 
strenuously did he preach it that it seems 
impossible the world should fail to catch 
the good news, but he lived and gave up 
his life as God’s sacrifice, with his arms 
stretched out on the cross as God’s mes- 
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sage to me, saying, “See how much I 
love you!” God is not only will but 
heart. 

By this revelation, then, we are 
saved from a meaningless life, from the 
driving of a cruel fate, from the agony 
of suffering in mind or body in the dark, 
from fear of sickness, death, or punish- 
ment, and from grieving over wasted or 
misspent years. And we know, too, 
that the end of.evolution is not the pro- 
duction of one perfect “superman” 
such as Jesus was, the by-products to be 
discarded, but the bringing of all the 
children to the measure of the stature 
of the manhood of Christ Jesus. Here 
is a program which can challenge the 
best thought and effort of the best men 
of the world for years to come. His- 
tory is interesting. We can trace how 
the purpose has been unfolding through 
the ages and glorifying the heroes who 
have caught the vision and led in the 
march. Sociology is interesting. It 
helps us to understand how best to help 
raise the masses of humanity, but it 


pains our hearts to see how far they 
must be raised. But the future! Let 
us to work and make the future! 

If a man finds his end and accom- 
plishes it, is that the end of hia? When 
we reach the ideal of the kingdom of 
God which Jesus has interpreted to us, 
will evolution stop? Why ask the 
question? Is there not enough to be 
done to keep us busy? Why should 
we stop? All we know is: “It hath 

- not yet appeared what we shall be; but 
we know we shall grow to be like him, 
for we shall have revealed to us more 
and more clearly what he is; and eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 

_ imagine the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

So I will daily look to him who said 
“Follow me,” and I too go out to be a 
true son of my Father, in life and death, 
if need be, saying to all, “See how much 
we love you.” My Father and I are 
one even as He said, “They in me as 
I in thee, that we all may be one.” 
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THE DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT APOCALYPSE 


JASPER SEATON HUGHES 
Holland, Michigan 


“Whence comes it, that the knowledge, that might advance us, the thought that 
might save us, is transferred from one generation to another, as barren and dead as a 


The “Revelation of Jesus Christ” 
opens with the declared will and pur- 
pose of God, that it be shown to his 
servants. Where is he who claims that 
this purpose has been carried out in his 
own experience ? 

The New Century Bible Commentary 
says: “The problem of the Apocalypse, 
which has come down to us from the 
earliest times, still waits for a solu- 
tion.” The Hastings Bible Dictionary 
says: “Though we find evidence of a 
general order in the book, which the 
artistic structure, which the chaps. i-iii 
prepare us to look for, we must take 
various departures from any strict 
order if we would understand the 
spirit of the writer... . the effort 
to bring consistency out of the book 
by analysis and the reconstruction 
of sources, out of which it was gradu- 
ally and unskilfully put together, fails 
to do justice to the unity of style, 
and even of plan, which the book 
has been found to exhibit. This 
effort has been made by many 


able men, and according to the 
prevailing opinion of scholars, has 
failed.” 

May not our failure have come from 
not following Aristotle’s teaching to 
“ask the right question.” 


stone, till some one seizes it and strikes it into fire.””—Harnack. 
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The Sealed Book in the Hands of God 

The exclusive possession of the book 
by God alone, being held in his right 
hand, and closely sealed with seven 
seals against all eyes, warns us of a 
most painstaking purpose. The prize 
was unapproachable, and a mighty angel 
came forth, and in a great voice pro- 
pounds the question, “Who is able to 
take the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof ?” 

These were moments of great stress, 
and John says: “I wept much because 
no one in heaven nor on the earth, nor 
under the earth was able to take the 
book, and to loose the seals thereof.” 
John’s anxiety was relieved by the voice 
of one of the elders, saying to him, 
“Weep not, behold the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, the root of David hath pre- 
vailed to take the book, and to loose 
the seals thereof” because he is found 
worthy. “Because” is John’s key word, 
used by him a hundred and forty times. 

The circumstances and ceremony of 
its conveyance to Christ added to its 
exclusive possession by the Almighty, 
and the very ground and reason being 
assigned for his being able, touches that 
strain of spiritual sequence in the 
divine order which pervades the book 
and gives it a coherence and synthetic 
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formation of the very highest order. 
The cause of John’s much weeping has 
a larger emotional expression in the joy 
of the sentient worlds that gaze when 
the lamb takes the book to open its 
seals. In this ovation over his taking 
the book the elders about the throne 
cast their crowns of gold at his feet; 
they strike their harps and pour out 
their vials of incense, and “sing the 
new song’”’ with the ten thousand times 
ten thousand saints, saying, “Worthy 
is the lamb to take the book, and to 
loose the seals thereof because he has 
washed us in his own blood.” 

Yet, when the seals are all opened we 
are shocked with the lack of continuity. 
Our expectation to see it given directly 
to John is disappointed because the 
declared will and purpose of God in the 
first verse of the Revelation is that it 
should be signified “to his servant 
John,” who was commanded to write 
in a book and to send it to the churches, 
as the “testimony of Jesus Christ, which 
is the spirit of prophecy.” Now, this 
book of the Almighty, having been 
committed exclusively to Christ, is to 
have a second conveyance exclusively to 
John, and through him to be sent to 
the churches. 

The Interruption in the Narrative con- 
cerning the Book a Reference to 
Apostolic History 

It is here we meet with a break in 
the narrative, and the book is dropped 
from sight. John says: “I saw the 
seven angels which stand before God, 
and there was given unto them seven 
trumpets.” It is at the moment when 
the stress of anxiety to see the book 
given to John would naturally increase 
that an interjected program interrupts 
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the narration by a series of acts seem- 
ingly unrelated to the conveyance of 
the book to John: only seemingly so, 
for it is one of these angels who is to 
receive the book from Christ’s own hand, 
even as Christ received it from the 
Father’s hand. 

Now, let us follow these angels. 
They are given trumpets, which they 
are to sound, even as Christ said to his 
apostles, that they should sound from 
the housetops the secrets which he gave 
them in the ear; but, charged with this 
duty, implied in the bestowment of the 
trumpets, instead of going forward, as 
the urgency of the case would seem to 
demand, they turn aside to a special 
service in which another is added to 
their number (Rev., chap. 8:2-5). 
This affair being ended, we again look 
for these angels with trumpets to pro- 
ceed to their work, but instead there is 
another hitch. They tarry and wait 
to “prepare themselves,” and having 
prepared themselves, they now proceed 
and go forward in order, as from a 
common preparation, interrupted by 
other very significant facts, as happened 
in reality to the apostles awaiting the 
day of Pentecost, and the events there- 
after (John 7:39). We come, in the 
sixth trumpet, to a part so significant, 
so characteristic of the call and mission 
of Paul, as to make certain that apostle 
isin view. He receives a direct personal 
call from the golden altar, and is ordered 
to a specific duty, which has to do with 
the four angels that are said to be 
“bound in the great river Euphrates,” 
to loose them and set them free. It is 
after this new addition to the seven 
angels, that is, ‘after Paul, that we see 
the book bestowed upon John, but 
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entirely unattended by any demon- 
stration of praise such as attended its 
conveyance to Christ. 

We are now in the tenth chapter, 
where we find our own John, “your 
brother and companion in the tribula- 
tion and kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, in the isle of Patmos, an exile 
for the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ,” which he does not till 
now receive. It is here in connection 
with these trumpet angels that we find 
him receiving the book and beginning 
to write. Here we begin to get our 
feet upon the earth, for John is the only 
living personality mentioned in the 
entire book, and he is at pains to tell 
us five times that he is John. 

Now the first question is: Why did 
not Christ give the book to John at once, 
when he had loosed the seals? Or in 
other words: Why do these seven angels 
intrude their presence into the account 
in this place, by a series of acts unrelated 
to the central narrative? The answer 
involves this other question: What does 
it mean that John is acting his parts 
among these angels with trumpets ? 

The answer is simply that these 
angels or messengers are the apostles, 
and John takes his place following Paul 
chronologically, but with a higher and 
later message. Christ had explained 
to John that these seven angels are the 
seven messengers to the churches. They 
are the apostles and the ground and 
reason for their waiting was that the 
Spirit was not yet given because Jesus 
was not yet glorified. 


The Questions for the Interpreter 


Specifically, then, we have the fol- 
lowing questions and answers: 
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1. What is the ground and reason for 
the intrusion of the seven angels stand - 
ing before God to receive their trumpets, 
and their program before the book is 
conveyed to John? The answer is, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified, and 
the testimony, which the apostles were 
to sound abroad with trumpets, could 
not be begun till they had received the 
Holy Spirit. 

2. Why, after they have received 
their trumpets, do not these angels, 
under all the stress and urgency, pro- 
ceed at once to their task, instead of 
turning aside to receive a new member 
in a prayer service? Because, while 
they waited for the Spirit, they selected 
Matthias, a new apostle, to take the 
place of Judas. 

3. Having this addition to their 
number, why do not the trumpeters 
now proceed to their office without 
further delay? Because Jesus was not 
yet glorified, and they still waited for 
the promise of the Spirit. 

4. What is the meaning of “they 
prepared themselves to sound”? It 
was because they continued in unceas- 
ing prayers, till the Spirit had come 
and sat upon their heads like tongues 
of fire. 

5. Where, or to whom were the 
messengers to sound their trumpets? 
They were to begin at Jerusalem, and 
they sealed men, Jews, out of all nations, 
who belong to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

6. Why was it that the sixth mes- 
senger did not receive the common 
preparation of the other messengers, 
but got a direct, personal call from the 
golden altar, from Christ himself, and 
was sent to do a specific work, that 
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ended in the whole world being turned 
loose to make war? Because so was the 
call of Paul to the ministry and his work. 

7. Why does the giving of the book 
to John come after the sixth trumpet? 
Because John’s great office, as scribe, 
followed that of Paul, and he received 
the book in his own historic place, under 
the order of the Spirit. 

8. Why is it that Christ seems to 
come to John a second time in chap. 10 
as he did in chap. 1? Because we 
mistook a man and his shadow for two 
men. The first chapter is John’s historic 
account of the circumstances of the 
vision, while the tenth chapter is a 
dramatic setting of John’s office and 
place in relation to those of the other 
apostles, who were silenced in death. 

9. Why is it that, when the book is 
transmitted to John to be shown to the 
servants of God, it seems to slip away 
from us, and be lost to sight, and has 
so remained a silent book ever since? 
Because, according to its own prophecy, 
it was to be killed by the beast that 
cometh up out of the pit of the abyss, 
and afterward the breath of life from 
God was to enter into it, and it was to 
ascend, and to be seen in the ark of 
God, and it is here that the second 
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great ovation is given in proclaiming 
“the kingdom of men has become the 
kingdom of God.” 

These few questions and answers are 
intended as a sort of cross-sectional view 
of the interior, so to speak, and are a 
part only of a much longer list which 
belongs to this system of interpretation. 
They are so related and connected that 
the true answer to any one of them 
involves the principle that explains 
them all. 

The order of the book is read dramat- 
ically, and is not amenable to literary 
“analysis, and the reconstruction of 
sources’’ after the manner of the critics. 
Our gospel history is the ground-work 
of the vision, but is interwoven with 
the future as prophecy. The history 
is as a tree that is covered with the 
foliage and fruit, so that the things 
thou sawest, and “the things that are, 
and the things which shall come to pass 
hereafter, are expressed in one grand 
synthesis, but in that perfect order of the 
Spirit of God that was given to his Son, 
and through him, to John, his servant, 
who has come to his own time at the 
end of the silent centuries while his 
testimony lay dead and unburied ‘in 
sackcloth.’ 
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MAKING A MINISTRY 


J. L. CUNINGGIM, A.M., D.B. 
Director, Department of Ministerial Supply and Training, Vanderbilt University 


There are many fine things doing in our theological seminaries of the better class. 
Theological faculties are loyal to scholarship but they are coming to see that the world 
of our children is much more important for preachers than the world of our grand- 
fathers—saints though they may have been. Mr. Cuninggim’s paper tells how the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is facing its problem. We think the record of its 


achievements inspiring. 


Leadership is a great word today. It 
is being discussed on every platform. 
From many departments of life and ser- 
vice is being sounded the call for capable 
leaders. The church is not an excep- 
tion. No task confronting organized 
Christianity is more urgent than the 
development of an efficient ministry. 
All denominations are more or less im- 
pressed with the need, and are endeavor- 

. ing as best they can to meet it. 

Among those that are devoting large 
attention to the making of a ministry is 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
During the last decade it has made great 
progress in working out plans to this end. 
Prior to that time the Biblical Depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt University was doing 
a splendid work in training the ministry, 
but only a small number were receiving 
its advantages. The only theological 
training required of all the men entering 
the itinerancy consisted of the Confer- 
ence Course of Study, selected by the 
bishops of the church, upon which they 
were required annually for four years, to 
pass an examination before Annual 
Conference committees. In 1902, how- 
ever, an advance step was taken by the 
General Conference, in establishing a 


Correspondence School, for the purpose, 
chiefly, of giving instruction to those 
pursuing the Conference Course of 
Study. This school, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education and the 
biblical faculty of Vanderbilt University, 
proved a great success. Since its ad- 
vantages, however, were confined largely 
to those who were already in the pastor- 
ate, it was necessary to devise other 
means by which to reach and assist 
ministerial candidates at an earlier period 
of their development. With this in 
mind the General Conference of 1910 
inaugurated, in connection with the 
Board of Education, the Department of 
Ministerial Supply and Training, and 
committed to it the task of developing an 
efficient ministry for the church. The 
department thus has a large and varied 
work. 

First of all, attention is being given 
to increasing the supply of candidates 
for the ministry. Statistics have been 
carefully gathered as to the need for 
men, the educational qualifications of 
those offering themselves, the conditions 
under which they are being called, the 
agencies that are most effective in aiding 
them to reach a decision, and other 
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important facts. The schools and col- 
leges of the church are being visited for 
the purpose of presenting to their 
students the claims of the ministry. By 
furnishing the pastors of the church with 
helpful literature, the department is 
stimulating them to preach annually on 
the ministerial call. Through a special 
Vocation Day, observed in all the Sun- 
day schools of the church, it is directing 
the attention of the young people to the 
need for workers in the ministry and 
mission fields of the church. Literature 
especially prepared for the purpose is 
being placed in the homes, to impress 
parents with their responsibility in the 
matter. Thus in many ways the depart- 
ment is endeavoring to solve the problem 
of ministerial supply. 

Again, the department is making an 
effort to inspire ministerial candidates 


with a high ideal of the ministry, and to’ 


direct them in their preparation therefor. 
Such a service is greatly needed. The 
average age of the men entering upon the 
active work of the itinerancy is thirty, 
while the age at which they were called 
to preach is only seventeen, a difference 
of thirteen years. But even after this 
length of time only a small per cent are 
thoroughly prepared for their chosen 
work. To save this distressing waste of 
life, and to render these men really 
efficient, the department is endeavoring 
to come into touch with all the minis- 
terial candidates as soon as they are 
licensed to preach—or even earlier—and 
to guide them during their period of 
preparation. This is done by the "se 
of specially prepared literature, by 
individual correspondence, and, as far 
as possible, by personal association. 
There is an opportunity here for a 


large service to the future leadership of 
the church. 

But if the church is to Lave an efficient 
ministry, the young men looking thereto 
must have more than inspiration and 
direction. They must receive financial 
help to enable them to secure the needed 
training. Ministerial candidates, with 
rare exceptions, are poor and unable 
without assistance to meet the expense 
of prolonged preparation. As a third 
method of developing an efficient minis- 
try, therefore, the Department of Min- 
isterial Supply and Training is raising a 
Loan Fund, and using it to assist poor 
but worthy candidates. Aid is given 
only in the form of loans. Each appli- 
cant is required to furnish satisfactory 
testimonials, and his work in school or 
college is carefully supervised. The 
fund is available for students in any of 
the schools and colleges of the church. 

Another line of effort belonging to 
the Department of Ministerial Supply 
and Training is the development and 
correlation of the several forms of min- 
isterial training within the church. In 
addition to the work of the colleges—and 
many have courses designed particularly 
for ministerial candidates—these several 
forms of training include the Theological 
Seminary, the Correspondence School, 
the Conference Course of Study, Con- 
ference Examining Committees, and 
Preachers’ Institutes. By the develop- 
ment and correlation of these several 
agencies it will be possible, we believe, to 
secure a system of training admirably 
adapted to the genius and needs of our 
church. The working-out of such a sys- 
tem will require time, but the department 
is engaged at the task, and expects ere 
long to see it accomplished. 
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Finally, the department now includes 
the Correspondence School as a part of 
its effort. In addition to the instruction 
covering the four years’ Conference 
Course of Study, the school offers numer- 
ous other courses included in the usual 
theological curriculum, and for these 
credit is given in the Biblical Depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt University. Though 
the privileges of the school are open to 
all, its main purpose is to serve those 
who have already entered upon the duties 
of the pastorate. It conducts about one 
thousand courses every year. Since its or- 
ganization in 1902, it has included among 
its students—many of them for four years 
consecutively—more than one-half of all 
the ministers of the church. 


In a word, the Department of Minis- 
terial Supply and Training is endeavor- 
ing to raise up an adequate supply of 
strong men for the ministry, to inspire 
and guide them in preparing for their life 
work, to render them such financial 
assistance as may be necessary, to pro- 
vide for them a system of training best 
suited to the needs of the modern 
minister, and to extend to them after 
entering the pastorate the advantages of 
constant contact with the University. 
In the use of such plans, under the 
guidance and blessing of the Spirit of 
God, we look forward with hope to an 
efficient ministry for the church of 
tomorrow. 


THE MEANING OF EVIL 
Ill. THE QUESTION OF MORAL EVIL 


REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
Author of “The Religion of a Gentleman’’ and ““The Hope of leneaite” 


You will have observed that I have 
frankly declined to make distinction 
between evil in general and moral evil. 
I am unable to discover any such valid 
distinction. Sin seems to me as inevi- 
table as death is or darkness. Evil 
everywhere is the lack of good. If the 
man knew enough, if he had sympathy 
enough, and imagination enough, and 
will enough, he would not sin. But be- 
cause he must be a child before he can 
ever be a man, he does not and cannot 
have intelligence and love and good will 


enough, to begin with, to keep him from 
doing wrong. 

Our experience truthfully interpreted 
bears this out. Integrity today seems 
to me the most beautiful thing in the 
world. But I aver that I had to experi- 
ment with a first lie as inevitably as I 
had to catch a fall on the ice in learning 
to skate. To do God’s will, to make 
myself the channel in which good will 
may run, seems to me today to be the 
highest object of a man’s desire. But 
I do not see how I could possibly have 
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learned this, if I had never been 
obliged to undergo discipline in the 
kindergarten of selfishness. I enjoy 
today something of the freedom of a 
man. I hope I love to do what I ought 
to do, as the very best thing todo. But 
I look back to childhood, and see that 
my life was inextricably involved in all 
kinds of bondage. Circumstances and 
passions once ruled my childish will." 

I cannot honestly divide moral evil 
from the conditions that involve and 
maintain it, from the intellectual back- 
wardness, the deficiency of education, 
the surviving barbarisms of lust, passion, 
and war, the greed and arrogance of 
boyish natures, the crowded slums of 
great towns, the ancient paganism and 
superstition still haunting the institu- 
tions of religion, from the crying need 
of good will, humanity, and faith—the 
greatest and latest fruits of the tree of 
life. Evil is the reverse side of the pat- 
tern of life. It is wrapped up in the law 
of contrast; it is in the law of cost and 
struggle; it is in the nature of a world 
that takes time to grow. It is here 
because, as I surmise, God himself 
could not make it not to be here; because, 
if pain and death are among the processes 
of the climbing physical life, so anger, 
wrath, clamor, evil speaking, disobedi- 
ence, and sin are among the quite neces- 
sary processes of the spiritual movement 
in every tribe and nation. I see no use 
in looking back and blaming anyone 


on account of the facts of moral evil, 
any more than for the presence of insect 
pests or the yellow fever. Blame is of 
no use for the past, but for now. Let 
its beneficent prod urge each man or 
community to catch sight of the nature 
of evil, as something to be overcome or 
resisted or transformed into good; let 
it urge and scare man straightway to 
act, as man always tends to act in the 
face of peril. The one eternal and prac- 
tical question about moral evil, or any 
other evil that is felt to oppress ntan, is 
whether it hurts us enough to bring 
the rebound of conscience and will, 
whereby we can put it beneath us ont 
press on to the heights. 

I say this of the worst kinds of 


moral evil, with the thought of such. 


reprobates as Count Guido in the Ring 
and the Book. With the near view you 
cannot abide such a man. But we 
never know anything rightly by the 
near view alone. We have to see the 
perspective and the unity in things, after 
the hour of adjustment and canned 
tion has come. 


1. The World-View 


We get some light here, as by a 
parable, when we ask what view on the 
whole, the highest type of parent takes 
toward his child. The parent’s thought 
of the child is a blend, is it not, of sym- 
pathy and genial patience and purpose, 
or will? He accepts the child as a 


*The question of “freedom” about past conduct seems to be rather academical than 
practical. Was the child free to play with fire and burn his fingers? The practical question is 
whether he is free from the peril of burning himself again, He is not free in this sense till 
he comes to have a wholesome fear of the fire. So with men generally. No matter whether a 
man was free,.or not free, to do wrong yesterday, is he free now of the peril of doing the same 
wrong? This depends upon the waking-up of his intelligence and his sympathy and his moral 
will. Has he come to have a healthy horror of mean and selfish conduct? Till he hates to 
do injustice, and desires with all his heart to do righteous and friendly acts, he is not morally free. 
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child, expects to see him fall and ven- 
ture again and again, and take experi- 
ments of all kinds, the moral experi- 
ments of disobedience, the first lie, fight- 
ing, and naughty words. He prefers 
to have the child bold and virile. He 
looks for childish greediness, passion, 
pettiness. He looks later for foolish 
ambitions, futile rivalries, egotism, and 
surviving selfishness. The one thing that 
he is intent upon is that the child shall 


grow, and by all means possible at least | 


enter into the larger life of a mature 
man. He would not dare to rule out 
the experiences of growth. In a deep 
and true sense, he “welcomes each 
rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness 
rough.” He is assured that life in any 
growing creature can be rounded out only 
by facing the law of contrast and cost. 
Now I reverently conceive the divine 
view to be somewhat like this. In His 
sight the long story of the upward march, 
the procession of the ages “groaning 
and travailing together in pain,” leads 
straight on to the “manifestations of 
the Sons of God.” The Sons of God 
could not come to be in any other way, 
would not know themselves as sons, 
would not otherwise be able to share the 
mind, the purposes, the heart of God. 
It is as if the might and life of God 
were urging their way into the conscious- 
ness of the human race. They come in 
rising cycles of change, “power first,” 
as Browning says, and love long after. 
Power is not evil, but power without 
love commanding it presently becomes 
evil to the developing soul. Power in 
the brute is not sin, but when.man 
appears, power without good will to 
match the power becomes moral evil, or 
sin, till the “growing pains” of cruelty, 


selfishness, injustice, lust, stir man’s 
consciousness with fresh urgency to see 
the heights and joys of the complete 
and normal life of the children of God, 
where power and love are one. All 
we wish to know, or at least to trust, 
is that “God orders the march,” that 
he is with us with an irresistible will to 
bring the triumph of goodness. I can see 
no other interpretation of the wonderful 
universe than this. I have allowed 
that at times, and in points, the cost © 
and pain seem to be too great. I 
should have thought so, at the moment, 
if I had seen Jesus hanging on the cross, 
if I had sent all my boys to die with army 
fever at Valley Forge, if I had witnessed 
the horrors of one of the late massacres 
in Armenia. But we are trying to take a 
world-view in the light of which at the 
worst we are merely setting human 
suffering, “which is but for a moment,” 
against infinite values, which grow more 
precious the more you consider them. 

I am aware of the old question which 


‘might here be brought: “Shall we then 


do evil that good may come?” A large 
philosophy of history answers this ques- 
tion and makes it seem stupid. The 
urgency of God once admitted never 
goes backward. The costly processes 
of the world go to make good will prevail. 
And good will always pursues its own 
nature, which is to grow and to do good 
and to overcome evil with good. Thus, 
with our world-view, I see how yellow 
fever and typhoid and smallpox have 
had their part in stinging the develop- 
ing humanity and the intelligence of the 
world to new standards of hygiene for 
all cities. The awakened humanity now 
goes on to attack new problems of civic 
betterment. 
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Thus, the world-view apprehends in 
its philosophy of progress that wars have 
played their part in a barbarous age, 
whereby certain virtues got a training. 
But we know better today than to kill 
and bombard cities. To fight today is 
presently to set the civilized conscience 
of the world against us. Show human 
energy more intelligent ways to express 
itself and it drops its cruelty. What was 
once no sin becomes sin, when you see a 
certain light. With a little more light, 
you have no desire to commit the sin. 
When loves comes in evil goes out. 

You may indeed descry, as it were, a 
spiral curve of movement ever upward, 
clinging with each revolution closer 
to its axis. In the truest sense, history 
never repeats itself. The scenery on the 
new section of the spiral curve is like 
what you saw when you came this 
way before, but you see it from a new 
elevation; the issues are less gross; 
certain barbarities, like slavery and the 
torture chamber, are dropped out for- 
ever; the heart of mankind has more 
humanity. The moral standards are 
seen more clearly; more people have 
their eyes on the eternal ideals; more 
people share the growing heritage of the 
heroes and the lovers of men. 


2. The Practical Working of This 
Teaching 


These considerations would be idle 
and academic if they did not tend 
steadily toward practical uses. Will 
this type of thought work in practice? 
We can give a most positive answer 
to this question. We conceive good will 
(observe the words both “will” and 
“good”) as the ruling principle of life, 
the essence of the nature of God, the 


key to the mystery of the universe. 
When we see power, we see only one mark 
of God; when we see intelligence or 
beauty we see other marks of God; 
when we see good will added we see 
God in his fulness. In every practical 
issue and effort the point is to bring good 
will to bear. Nothing can resist it, 
being “more moving than any motion.” 

It follows that there is no actual 
antagonism or dualism between good 
andevil. The idea of antagonism is use- 
ful only as a metaphor acting on the 
imagination to evoke energy. If we still 
say that we fight the storm we have 
ceased to believe that the storm is 
hostile. Even as a metaphor, the idea 
of antagonism is dangerous as soon as 
we enter the sphere of human relations. 
We must not divide the world into the 
good and the bad fighting together. 
There is something better even than to 
“forgive enemies.” It is to have no 
enemies. It is a great verse in the Book 
of Wisdom which says, “Thou lovest 
all the things that are and abhorrest 
nothing which thou hast made.” So we, 
at our best, when the infinite good will 
possesses us, bear noenmity. There are 
those who need to be helped and taught; 
there is need of the physician and the 
teacher, there is ever need of patience 
and humanity. This is the greatest les- 
son that mankind has yet to learn. 

It is the standing heresy of Chris- 
tendom that it will not take Jesus’ word 
seriously, when he says, “Be ye there- 
fore perfect as your Father in heaven 
is ect.” This is to say that health 
is normal and disease abnormal; this is 
to say that it is the nature of man to 
live the civilized and civilizing life of 
consistent good will. 
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Finally, I cannot find any valid 
antinomy or contradiction or dualism 
in the problem of evil. With a large 
view, which alone fits such a question, 
I find no affront to my conscience, to 
my intelligence, or to the facts, in the 
thought of evil as a process, incident 
and necessary to the spiritual evolution 
of the world. So far from being in the 
way of our belief in the spiritual sig- 
nificance of life, the problem of evil 
owes its existence to the solid frame- 
work of spiritual realities. We shall 
never handle it effectively till we say so. 
If this seems to make God responsible 
for evil or to set at nought the divine 
omnipotence, we reply that it is no part 
of omnipotence to perform logical futili- 
ties, such as making square circles or 
developing grown men without the con- 
ditions of childhood. 

I urge then that this view of the prob- 
lem of evil alone makes significance and 


unity, that this tallies better than any 
other possible view with the facts, works 
better in every kind of practical conduct, 
and therefore commands faith and con- 
viction. It is really another form of 
the divine integrity, or unity; which, so 
far as I can see, is the only tenable or 
workable philosophic thought of God. 

I see no reason why we should be 
half-hearted about our belief in God. 
Let us either hold it or not hold it, 
but let us not waver about it or apologize 
for it, as if it was not respectable. There 
can be no middle road. But if we be- 
lieve in God let us have no hesitancy 
in accepting the implications of our 
faith without flinching. Above all, let 
us be sure that we use it as a real and 
whole faith must be used. Let us take 
the good of it. Let us try it in every 
way. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us!” is as profound a word as 
ever was uttered. 
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Politics Out of Office 


Under this striking title Professor E. E. 
Hale, Jr., in the Reformed Church Review of 
recent issue, discusses the political duties 
and functions of the educated classes. 
George William Curtis in his day felt com- 
pelled to apologize for mentioning the 
American scholar in his relation to American 
topics and times, but today the writer of this 
suggestive article feels that the subject is a 
truism. However, in a fresh and inspiring 
manner he goes on to suggest that an 
exhortation to think of politics out of office 
might be addressed to a very large number 
of American citizens today without finding 
those who could claim to be beyond the 
need of such an exhortation. 

For politics and public office are too 
closely connected in America in the public 
mind. True, the office, like votes, is im- 
portant, but fundamental to them both is 
the right spirit and public opinion in a 
community. 

But the educated man can do something 
more than try to fashion public opinion. 
He can take an active part in politics, see 
that registration and enrolment, the first 
thing in the course of events leading to 
election, is properly and honestly conducted. 
He can see to it that the primary election is 
not merely a choice between two poor can- 
didates, but a choice between two strong, 
capable, and public-spirited men. More- 
over, after the primary he can take an active 
part in the campaign until election day, take 
an active part in some political club, keep a 
lookout on the action of his representative in 
state and nation, expressing to them his 
opinion from time to time. 

But even after election there is still the 
responsibility of the minority to keep before 
the public the ideals and aims which, though 
temporarily defeated, are to be striven for 
all the more zealously, the more it seems 


desirable to realize them. Only through 
such persistence will good men be chosen 
and right measures be adopted, although it 
is neither for measures nor men that citizens 
should participate in politics, but because it 
is right for all to pay attention to public 
affairs, and necessary if the American 
government is to be a democracy in reality. 


The Social Gospel and Spirituality 


The danger of submerging the spiritual 
and supernatural aspects of the gospel in the 
rising tide of social religion is emphasized by 
the Rev. Egerton Swann in the July issue of 
the Interpreter. The utmost insistence upon 
the social bearings of the gospel, he writes, 
need in no way conflict with the intensest 
appreciation of personal religion and per- 
sonal conversion. To minimize the primary 
importance of these is to destroy the 
strongest inspiration of social enthusiasm. 
Spiritual religion that deliberately turns a 
deaf ear to the cry for social justice must 
mean hypocrisy. (however unconscious). 
Social enthusiasm that is not inspired by a 
constant vision of the Eternal must mean 
secularism. 

While the. new social emphasis, then, 
should not be discouraged, its materialistic 
tendencies should be exposed and fought. 
The social impulse is the corollary of the first 
and great commandment, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 
Christianity, therefore, is only secondarily, 
not primarily, humanitarian. To minimize 
the supernaturalism of the gospel is to 
destroy the strongest inspiration toward 
social reform. It is a great mistake to sub- 
stitute an economic gospel for the gospel of 
Christ. The social reformer, by such a line, 
weakens the true force of his perfectly 
legitimate appeal to the driving power of 
religion. Christianity must have something 
to say on all questions concerning our 
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political, economic, and industrial relations 
with our fellow-men. That cannot be a true 
interpretation of the gospel which proclaims 
a formal divorce between these matters and 

True religion, then, must involve the 
setting-up of the kingdom of God on earth. 
What is the value of any so-called spiritual- 
ity which can be in any way separated from 
righteousness in the fullest sense? The 
demand for drastic social reform is a matter 
of fundamental righteousness. The present 
distribution of wealth—Park Lane and the 
slums side by side within the same com- 
munity—obviously cannot be justified on 
Christian principles. If Christianity is true, 
we are brethren, and our aggregate income 
is a family income. Yet one home gets 
a hundred thousand pounds a year, and 
another gets less than a pound a week. 

The present position of the rich, and even 
of the moderately well-to-do, is in itself 
wholly wrong from a Christian point of view. 
The most besetting sin of these classes, 
taken as a whole, is their acquiescence in the 
anti-Christian state of things which gives 
them their comfort and ascendency. Now, 
if the church (as at present she does as a 
body) simply acquiesces in this state of 
affairs; if she turns a blind eye to the 
fundamental wrong; she necessarily encour- 
ages and fosters in the well-to-do a funda- 
mental hypocrisy which is none the less soul- 
destroying for being unconscious. And 
with what face can she preach to the poor? 
The awakened portion of the proletariat are 
quite right, as things are, in the contempt 
which they feel for what they regard as 
the hypocrisy of the church. 

The present system is radically un- 
Christian in its whole method of working. 
It is not fair to blame too severely indi- 
viduals who offend in various ways involved 
in the system itself. We are all every day 
taking part in wielding an enormous mass of 
state coercion which sanctions, in the last 
resort, all our accepted social methods and 


keeps in effective existence our present 
property arrangements. So far, therefore, 
as we acquiesce, we are all of us every day 
wielding this wholesale compulsion in order 
to exclude from adequate access to the 
means of life the great majority of the 
people. 

Religion always seeks to make the best of 
any environment. But there comes a time 
when it can no longer be restrained within 
the limits of a certain social environment. 
Then the surging tide bursts the barriers and 
makes new channels. When the strain of 
incompatibility between religion and social 
institutions becomes too great, religion is 
bound, for self-preservation, to become 
revolutionary. Such a point has evidently 
been reached today. 

But religion, in becoming revolutionary, 


must remain religious. 
The Social Ideal of Saint Paul 


The notion prevails in many quarters — 
that Paul is thoroughly individualistic, has 
no social teaching, is therefore without a 
vital message for men and women of the 
present age. But C. P. McClelland, writing 
in the Methodist Review (bi-monthly) for 
July-August, is convinced that Paul had a 
vivid conception of the solidarity of the 
human race and looked upon all men as 
brothers, anticipating the time when all men 
everywhere should be living in perfect social 
relations. 

Of course, Paul’s method of attaining his 
ideal was not that of modern evolutionary 
sociologists. Beginning with God and reve- 
lation, the great apostle argues that, because 
God is what he is and because of the existing 
relation between God and man, men should 
therefore so live as to fulfil the divine pur- 
pose for humanity. That is, society is 
degenerate because men live apart from 
God. Reconciliation to God, therefore, 
carries with it the corollary of right relations 
between man and man. 

Yet the practical portions of the Pauline 
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epistles should not be underestimated. For 
while Paul regarded reconciliation to God 
and escape from the deserved consequences 
of sin as fundamental in salvation, he never- 
theless insisted in addition thereto that all 
one’s religious professions and experiences 
would be unsvailing unless one lived sight 
relations with one’s fellow-men. Christians 
must not divorce the two co-ordinate prin- 
ciples of profession and practice. 

In brief, Paul’s ideal for society is that its 
members shall be “in Christ,” perfect in 
character and conduct, a truth emphasized 
by him under the figure of the connection 
that exists between the head and the mem- 
bers of the human body. With Paul 
humanity was an organism and his thought 
included every man. His social ideal is 
definite and teleological, with the mystical 
union of Christ and the members of the 

' Christian society as its dynamic. 

We moderns do not need a better ideal 
but a much more determined effort than ever 
before by all Christians for the realization 
and consummation of that in which the 
Christian society is universal and in which 
“there cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scyth- 
ian, bondman, freeman; but Christ is all, 
and in all.” 


A Plea for Unemployables | 


Under the above title Rev. Arthur Dale, 
in the July Hibbert Journal, calls for a new 
prophet to meet present social conditions. 
There is a great army of unemployables, 
men and women who are neglected in 
normal times but who come forth from 
their hiding-places whenever there is a 
strike or labor disorganization of any sort. 
Then there are the tramps, a constant 
procession from one place to another. 
These classes are being recruited from the 
youth of the towns and cities and con- 
stitute a danger to themselves and a blight 
on modern civilization. 

A serious effort should be made to get 
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rid of these unemployables as a class, for 
they are largely the victims of preventable 
evil conditions not made by themselves. 
Some years ago the late General Booth 
made an appeal on behalf of the submerged 
tenth of darkest England but failed to give 
the world the solution of the problem, his 
failure being due apparently to the over- 
looking of other than moral elements. 
Socialism was next promulgated by Blatch- 
ford as the one means of getting rid of the 
under dog, but the weakness of socialism 
has been its utter lack of recognition of any 
moral element in the struggle. 

The tramp problem may be suggested 
as the key to the situation. Modern 
civilization rests upon the presence of 
destitute men, who through force of cir- © 
cumstances become strike breakers. Let 
the state undertake to find work and wages 
for all who will apply for them. More- 
over, let those so applying be put under 
daily drill and discipline as soldiers are, 
until work can be found for them. 

But even this experiment would need 
the support of higher ideals among the 
people. Men at large must be brought to 
see that “the best individual is he who 
gives of his best to the community, and the 
best community is that which sees that all 
its members are in a state of efficiency, of 
comfort, and of wealth.” 


The New Mysticism 


The present religious disintegration may 
seem to suggest that humanity is drifting 
into non-religion, but Dr. J. W. Buckham, 
in an article in the July Homiletic Review 
bearing the above title, points out that on 
the contrary there is a reconstruction of 
social Christianity going on. There is 
renewed interest just now in _ historic 
mysticism, it must be admitted, but that 
is only an indication of a search for some- 
thing deeper, something that will take away 
uncertainty of soul and furnish an in- 
dubitable sense of certainty. 
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Must the modern man, then, look 
for this boon to the mysticism of the 
past with all that was adventitious in it? 
Rather, may not mysticism be so restated 
in terms of an individual experience of 
spiritual truth and culture of the soul by 
self-dedication in love as to reveal both the 
insufficiency of the old order and the power 
and promise of the new? And again, what 
need of the present age will this new 
mysticism be competent to satisfy ? 

The spirit of the new mysticism will be 
able to unify modern life now so sorely 
torn by diverse interests. People of today 
are living under the tyranny of over- 
civilization in a world of such complexity 
and externalism that they are in danger of 
losing their self-identity. The only way of 
escape from this externalism is to enter 
into the spirit life, where one finds true 
selfhood and whence one can emerge to 
make the outer life serve and embody the 
life of the spirit. 

Again, the new can give what the older 
lacked, freedom and fulness. For the 
modern mystic can be true to his ideal and 
yet swing out into the fuller tide of life. 
So it was with the many-sided mystic 
Phillips Brooks, whose life was so out- 
reaching and varied in its activities and 
sympathies. In like manner the mystical, 
winsome life of Alice Freeman Palmer may 
be mentioned, so abundant in the wealth 
of its human interests and influences. So 
also was Dr. Grenfell, the friend of a fer- 
saken people to whom he brought both 
material and spiritual good, both a student 
and lover of the Bible and at the same time 
able to plan for the social and economic 
betterment of the people he so devotedly 
served. 

The mystics still abound in the midst of 
modern life and while much of the mysticism 
of today is still colored by an incongruous 
individualism, yet underneath there is a 
current of sane reality giving greater freedom 
to the life it lights. ‘For mysticism is in 


its very nature expansive. It enlarges the 
soul vertically, and, when blended with 
intellectual strength, education, and culture, 
horizontally as well.” 


The Charity of the Poor 


Under the title, “Hidden Resources,” 
Madeleine Sweeny Miller, in the Survey 
for July 26, calls attention to a charity 
among the poor which is synonymous with 
self-denial. There is no display, no bidding 
for approval in this generosity, but simple, 
cheerful giving stripped of all aspect of 
philanthropy. 

In the mill district of Pittsburgh there 
is a mothers’ club, meeting once a month 
or so for a social evening. Sometimes the 
entertainment provided by the Settlement 
Auxiliary Board fails. Then these mothers 
are content to play the simple games of 
children. Sometimes they make garments 
and various articles for the sales of the 
Settlement House to help make the running 
expenses, and these hard-working women 
seem especially delighted to have the 
opportunity of thus occasionally helping 
the institution which has meant so much to 
their community in the substitution of 
men’s clubs and Boy Scout divisions for 
the saloons. 

Moreover, geruine sacrifice is sometimes 
seemingly an experience of joy to them, as 
was shown in the delight of an Italian family 
when its little present of four nickels and a 
dime on the occasion of the wedding of a 
certain minister who had befriended the 
family was gratefully accepted, though the 
recipient of the humble gift realized that 
it must have cost the givers a few meals 
perhaps, or something else just as necessary. 

But the “‘hidden resources of the poor” 
came to light in a still more beautiful manner 
when these same destitute people were 
called upon to mourn the loss of the wife’s 
sister and to take into their own already 
crowded home the sister’s three stricken 
children. But “when the minister went 
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to see her, the little woman, her face as 
sweet as a Botticelli Madonna, smilingly 
remarked as she nursed her sister’s child, 
“Yes, we be having a hard time just now, 
but Luigi says they’ll all be grown up some- 
day, and then they'll help us.’” 


Education and Irreligion 


The Christian Advocate, of recent issue, 
calls attention to some disturbing figures of 
the proportion of educated young people in 
Christian churches. Out of a recent large 
graduating class in a prominent university 
only one member recorded himself as a 
regular attendant at chapel, while fifty-two 
acknowledged that they never attended the 
campus chapel service. Eight declared 
themselves without religion. 

Disturbing as such figures are, however, 
they do not necessarily mean that too much 
education is being provided for young people 
today, as some are inclined to assert, but 
that the present emphasis upon training in 
religion is insufficient. Or again, such 
figures may mean simply that many college- 
bred youths are entering various fields of 
social service which they possibly consider 
legitimate substitutes for public worship. 

The church will be wise, however, if it 
recognizes that abstinence from religious 
observances because of such a miscon- 
ception will be but temporary. For the fact 
is that our people never before showed such 
moral earnestness as is in evidence today in 
philanthropic and humanitarian work. This 
zeal for service must be conserved and to it 
must be added a stronger religious impulse. 

And here the institutions of learning have 
a great opportunity. They need still more 
to emphasize religion as a part of training, 
and the church should aid in this by hailing 
with enthusiasm the movement to bring 
Christian pastors into close contact with the 
student bodies of secular institutions and 
by insisting that the denominational colleges 
shall intensify the religious element in their 
curricula. 
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Do Protestants Begin Too Late in 
Denominational Education? 


Professor Benjamin A. Greene, in the 
August educational number of the Standard, 
comments on the object-lesson afforded by 
the crowds surging out of Roman Catholic 
church edifices Sunday mornings, while 
Protestant workers wonder where the faith- 
ful are, and then asks the question, Do 
Protestants begin too late in denominational 
education? Whatever.may be thought of 
the way in which the Roman Catholic 
church practices the teaching of the ecclesi- 
astical axiom, “hover the child in its earlier 
years and the church will win loyal adher- 
ents,” Protestants may well ask, even in 
view of modern diversified endeavor in the 
way of Sunday school, young people’s 
society, Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, 
whether they are really and efficiently 
meeting the complex situation out of which 
the question arises. Shall not rather the 
question be, Do Protestants begin with 
themselves ? 

For Protestantism with all its excellence 
is exposed to grave dangers. Emphasizing 
the individual, his direct access to God, the 
possibility of living the religious life any- 
where, and worshipping God in groves as 
well as temples made by man, Protestant 


parents are apt to forget that while they 
themselves may not falter in their hold on 


God their children may grow up with lax 
notions about the church and religion, and 
while isolated men may do without the 
church the family and society cannot. 
Another danger in Protestantism is to be 
found in the drawing together of the various 
denominations. Once controversy and an- 
peculiarities were put foremost. This had 
its dark side and people are generally glad 
that the Protestant religious world is grow- 
ing away from this condition and that co- 
operation and union are taking place. But 
just in this good thing there may be danger 
in the undervaluing of conviction and in 
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causing social convenience to be put for 
personal religious conviction. Thus chil- 
dren may grow up in a religious atmosphere 
that is not genuinely interested in the fontal 
sources of religion and the tendency will be 
to think of the church as less important, if 
indeed as not at all essential. 

The question, then, is where, not when. 
Let loyalty to the church begin in the home. 
Let it include the Bible school and its educa- 
tional work. Let parents co-operate with 
the pastor when he seeks to bring children 
into the church. “And once within, they 
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should find spiritual hovering; bending 
forms with benediction, kind words, genial 
faces, everyday saints showing them the 
noble, glad, and holy way to live. If we 
have this, this initial, early flow of parental, 
God-inspired influence in example, conver- 
sation, and instruction, added to all the 
pedagogic methods which we now possess, 
beginning with the cradle roll and ending 
with the adult Bible class, we shall find 
ourselves far and away beyond the perplex- 
ing situation indicated by the question at 
the head of this article.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


A Missionary Opportunity for 
Students 

Under the above title in the August 
Missionary Review of the World, George W. 
Hollister calls attention to the need for 
Christian social reformers in the non- 
Christian world. If it be asked, What has 
Christianity to do with social evils in a non- 
Christian country? the answer is that the 
social life of a people is the result of the 
religion of the masses, and as the great 
“world religions” have not only failed to 
produce any great measure of practical 
morality but have even, at least in some 
cases, fostered immorality, there are social 
evils in those lands today which are threat- 
ening the individual life, the home life, and 
the mass life of the nations and which 
Christianity has shown itself able to remedy. 
For “‘it gives the individual power to subdue 
passion. It outlaws intemperance and 
impurity. It has made of the home one of 
the most sacred institutions the world has 
ever known. It honors marriage and makes 
the marriage vow sacred. .... Education 


follows in its footsteps. Ignorance and 
falsehood vanish before its light.” 

Now since Christianity has been able to 
adapt itself so wonderfully to the changing 
social needs of a great people in this country, 
it can in the same way meet the social evils 
of the non-Christian world due to modern 
civilization. Since, moreover, college gradu- 
ates are men and women of intellectual and 
moral strength and of great character, they 
are best fitted to satisfy the claims for a 
broad and strong type of Christianity. 

There are, again, several forces which 
emphasize this call of the non-Christian 
world to the educated young people of this 
country. Among these is humanity’s de- 
mand for the blotting out of these evils. 
The world has become knit together in this 
generation and there is today a society of 
nations. Each nation tends either to 
elevate the others or drag them down. 
This makes it necessary for Christianity to 
meet the social evils on the foreign field. 
The impelling power of our American Chris- 
tianity is also a force urging the educated to 
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answer this call. The challenge of’ the 
foreign field is necessary to the ideal of 
Christianity and we are not true to that ideal 
until we answer the challenge. 


Missionary Education Conference 


The conference of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, held recently near Black 
Mountain, N.C., was a gratifying success in 
the emphasis put upon mission institutes, 
study classes, and conferences. Practically 
all the delegates to the conference were in 
attendance at all the sessions, and the oppor- 
tunities for study in the dozen mission-study 
classes, normal class, and other educational 
gatherings of the conference were eagerly 
seized upon by the attending workers. 

This the Foreign Mission Journal, in its 
August issue, mentions as indicative of the 
promise of large results for good to the cause 
of missions in the future, noting also the 
necessity of an assistant to the Educational 
Secretary in the conduct of the Educational 
Department and emphasizing as a most 
encouraging mission-study note the appoint- 
ment of an unusually able young man to this 
assistantship. Such educational emphasis 
in missions and mission study is cause for 
Frejoicing, since it is but the precursor of an 
advance step in the practical work of 
missions on the foreign field. 


Missionary Education and Character 
Building in Home and Church 


Under the above title, in the Hartford 
Seminary Record for July, Harry Wade 
Hicks notes in passing the significant change 
in the general attitude and disposition of the 
church toward the missionary enterprise, 
and then goes on to point out that there is 
not only an unfinished task in the mission 
fields of the world, but also an equal task 
among professing Christians of bringing 
their wills under the domination of the mis- 
sionary purpose until all shall have and 
cherish the world-wide horizon of faithful 
service. 


The chief reasons for this state of affairs 
may perhaps be an indifference to the 
authority of Christianity as a religion with a 
universal message, and ignorance of the 
affairs of the Kingdom. This being the case, 
the purpose of missionary education must be 
to bring up a generation of Christians who 
believe in the teachings of Jesus enough to 
want to make of the church, not a field to be 
cultivated, but an active power in the world- 
wide establishment of righteousness, Such 
an educational effort must therefore be a 
long sustained siege, not a spasmodic cam- 
paign. It will of necessity deal with all 
types of missions, both home and foreign, 
and will seek to interest and put to work all 
the forces and every agency of the local 
congregation. 

This sort of missionary education will be 
a character-building force and will result in 
the disappearance of race hatred and the 
development of the spirit of universal sym- 
pathy. It will magnify the heroic element 
in life, bring to the local community the 
evangelizing effect of missionary knowledge, 
and finally prove the greatest blessing to the 
various denominations themselves in bring- 
ing them together in genuine co-operation 
for the accomplishment of a common task 
too large for any single body. 

China’s Appeal 

Under the above title an editorial in the 
July East and West c mments on the recent 
thrilling appeal from the Chinese govern- 
ment to the Christians of China for their 
prayers, and finds a parallel in the action 
of Constantine and Licinius sixteen hundred 
years ago. The Edict of Milan put an end 


‘to the state persecutions of Christians, 


concluding with these words: “So shall 
the divine care for ourselves, of which we 
have already had experience in many ways, 
continue securely for all time to come.” 
And now the Chinese government appeals 
to its Christian subjects for prayer to God 
on behalf of their government and country. 
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In both instances the change in the 
attitude of those in authority makes a 
crisis in the spread of the Christian faith. 
In both cases political and religious motives 
seem to be present and some even fear that 
this second movement, like the first of long 
ago, may, by the nominal spread of Chris- 
tianity, usher in another Dark Ages, to 
recover from which may be a long process 


RELIGIOUS 


- The Child and the Bible 

Under this title, the Rev. J. C. Hardwick 
has a paper on religious education in the 
June number of the Modern Churchman, 
which, while written in view of English con- 
ditions, has application to other countries. 
What makes the consideration of religious 
education of such moment today, he says, is 
a recognition of its failure—a realization that 
our methods have been sadly defective. 
One main result is the widespread indiffer- 
ence to all forms of organized religion. 
Every normal child is gifted with moral and 
spiritual faculties which are in him when he 
enters school; and if they are not in evidence 
when the child comes out of school, they 
have simply been starved or crushed. The 
system is wrong, not the child. : 

There is very little fault to find with the 
syllabus of work done by the younger 
children. They cannot generalize; they 
are interested in the concrete and personal; 
and so they are taught the stories of the Old 
and New Testament characters. Thus far, 
the religious educational process is very 
good. 

But as the child grows older and his 
mind expands, he does not find the same 
scope for his powers in his Scripture lesson 
as in his other lessons. There has now taken 
place a considerable development of the 
mental powers and a widening of the general 
outlook upon life. The child has gained 
much new knowledge and is in process of 
gaining more. His reasoning powers have 
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like the emergence of Europe from the first 
Dark Ages. 

The immediate effect of the appeal will 
probably be the cessation of the opposition 
to Christianity from the literary classes, 
and this will surely mean the bringing of 
increased obligation upon the Christian 
church to preach and teach Jesus Christ. 


EDUCATION 


developed and he is more critical. He can 
distinguish between history and legend, or at 
least he has his ideas as to what is likely to 
have happened and what is not. He will 
not so readily accept our explanations. His 
intellectual conscience is beginning to be 
born. His moral sense is at the same time 
developing. He is capable of generalizing 
for himself and of forming judgments of 
value. Under present conditions is there 
scope for these manifold nascent powers in 
the Scripture lesson? Young persons are 
too often suffered to walk in the dreary 
paths of repetition, instead of being led into 
new regions where their powers will have full 
scope. Inthe conventional Scripture lesson, 
we find repression of inquiry, formality, and 
dogmatism. 

It is very important that the child should 
have no reasonable cause to suspect that his 
Bible lesson is approached in any different 
attitude of mind from that of any other 
lesson. He should come to it expecting to 
make serious use of his faculties for the 
attainment of truth, and with the same 
alertness of mind, the same readiness to 
think and reason, as are expected of him in 
other lessons. If he sees his teacher alert, 
prompt, and interested when he is dealing 
with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but care- 
less and listless in discussing the reign of 
King Herod, he is quick to attune his own 
mind accordingly. He assesses the subject 
at his teacher’s valuation. ; 

It is easy to suggest a few lines of study 
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that would be of the most profound interest: 
a study of the development of religious ideas 
in the Old Testament—the gradual ascent 
from the worship of a tribal deity to the pure 
spiritual monotheism of the second Isaiah; 
a study of the ancient civilizations with 
which Israel came into contact—their 
religions and laws, their policy and civiliza- 
tion; a study of the different strata of narra- 
tive in the Pentateuch; a literary study of 
the poetry of the Old Testament; a study of 
the conditions under which Christianity 
found foothold in the Roman Empire; a 
study of the Book of Acts taken in connec- 
tion with several of the letters of Paul; a 
study of the customs, outlook, trials, and 
worship of the primitive Christians. If the 
ground were prepared in this way, the people 
would be filled with a zeal for knowledge; 
and the clergy would no longer need to com- 
plain of apathetic and indifferent congre- 
gations. 
Church Comity in North Dakota 


This state seems to be progressive in 
many matters. Not only have the citizens 
of North Dakota apparently solved happily 
the problem of the Bible in the school, as 
noted in the Biblical World for July, but 
they have also organized an inter-denomi- 
national comity commission, whose task it 
is to prevent unnecessary denominational 
friction and the useless multiplication of 
inefficient churches. 

_ Believing that the old system of getting 
on the ground first, and if not first, getting 
there just the same, was a curse to the state, 
the members of the commission undertook, 
in addition to the main lines of work indi- 
cated above, the delicate task of weeding 
out needless churches already established. 

In all their plans, in spite of some dis- 
couragements, the work of the commission 
has on the whole been marked by hopeful 
unanimity, fraternity, and success. They 
have, moreover, according to the report 
of the work by the president of the com- 


mission in the Assembly Herald for July, 
seen such exchanges between the denomina- 
tions as to lead to the hope that strong men 
may be established in strong churches where 
heretofore several struggling organizations 
have been at work unsuccessfully or where 
no effort at all has been made for the 
spiritual welfare of the community. In a 
number of cases the laymen of the churches, 
when great difficulty has been experienced 
in securing pastors, have been ready for 
some sort of denominational exchange 
which would give them a stronger pastor 
than otherwise, and on the other hand in 
a number of cases Presbyterian pastors 
have been found perfectly satisfied in the 
service of churches of other denominations. 

Thus the feeling of common brotherhood 
is growing and the denominations are 
trying together to serve the different com- 
munities of the state in a way which they 
could not as separate bodies. 


Religious Education in Catholicism 

Roman Catholics are feeling the necessity 
of religious education for their youth and are 
adopting some of the methods of Protestant- 
ism. The Catholic hall at the University of 
California is a successful venture in this 
field, according to A. G. Eccles, in the 
August Ecclesiastical Review. 

Beginning a few years ago in an unpre- 
tentious social way, the Newman Club has 
gradually increased its membership and 
resources until now it owns Newman Hall, a 
well-equipped building near the university 
campus, and in a thoroughly up-to-date 
manner is caring for the religious, educa- 
tional, and social needs of the Catholic 
students at this great western university. 

This club, like many others of its kind, 
was born of real need such as exists at every 
university where religious instruction is 
omitted from the curriculum, and is in line 
with the Pope’s command in the matter. As 
early as 1895 such religious adjuncts for 
Catholic students were provided at the 
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universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
since that time Catholic clubs have come 
into existence at many of the larger institu- 
tions in this country. 

The chaplain in charge of this hall at the 
University of California corresponds with 
parents of Catholic students at the univer- 
sity whenever asked to do so, assists such 
students in every possible way upon their 
arrival at the institution, provides for 
religious instruction along various lines, and 
on Sundays and festivals celebrates Holy 
Mass and Vespers for these students, giving 
particular attention in his sermons.to doc- 
trinal instruction. 

The religious services occupy first place 
among the activities of the club. Classes in 
ethics, church history, doctrine, and the 
Holy Scriptures are conducted during the 
week by the Paulist Fathers. In addition 
thereto, public lectures are provided, given 


by men eminent in the different depart- 
ments of learning, upon such subjects as: 
“St. Francis of Assisi”; “The Church and 
Socialism”; “Ethical Standards in Public 
Life”; “The Life and Character of Cardinal 
Newman.” 

Moreover, the social features of the 
Newman Club are properly emphasized. In 
the Hall are reception rooms with open fire- 
places and pianos. There are study alcoves, 
reading rooms, and library. The basement 
is devoted to recreation where billiard and 
pool tables, bowling alleys, and the like 
invite students who want diversion. 

The rules of the club are simple but its 
organization is efficient, and doubtless con- 
tributes much to the splendid success of the 
undertaking which is so earnestly seeking 
to guard the moral and mental progress of 
Catholic students in the University of 
California. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


An Experiment with the Social Gospel 

Rev. Charles L. Walworth, in a recent 
issue of the Christian Advocate, writes force- 
fully of the attempt of his church to 
discuss in a series of Sunday evening 
sermons modern social, economic, and in- 
dustrial life in terms of the social teachings 
of Jesus. 

Believing that the protest of Amos 
against contemporary injustice, the indig- 
nation of Hosea at social and religious con- 
ditions, the gospel of Micah and Jesus, 
attacking the sins of civilization and seeking 
society’s redemption as well as the regenera- 
tion of the individual, is the only supreme 
message for human needs today, the official 
board set the pastor to study industrial con- 
ditions at first hand and then plan the work 
of the church for an effective campaign of 
social evangelism. 

Such subjects were treated in a series of 
sermons as: “When Can a Man Afford to 
Marry ?” “Women in Industrial and Com- 


mercial Life”; ‘Some Enemies of the 
Home.” The response was gratifying, the 
attendance was noticeably larger in the 
fourth month than at first, people came forty 
minutes before the opening hour in order to 
be sure of a seat, and men and women from 
all levels of society sat down together, yearn- 
ing for a gospel that makes religion some- 
thing other than the acceptance of creed or 
dogma. 

The series continued Sunday nights for 
six months without interruption, a cordial 
feeling was induced on the part of the people 
generally toward the church, and 152 mem- 
bers were added to the church roll. There 
was no claim that the social teachings of 
Jesus are the whole of truth but simply that 
they are an indispensable part of a balanced 
gospel. And the conviction came to this 
church that the gospel is not threadbare, but 
has in it a solution for the ills of men and 
society, to omit the preaching of which is 
fraught with peril to the church. 
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Reconstruction of the Preaching 
Service 

The problem today of the preaching 
service is to secure the attendance of the 
members of the Sunday school. Hereto- 
fore the feeling of sacredness for the church 
program has foiled efforts to adapt it to 
children and young people, but now people 
are beginning to see that the adaptation 
and reconstruction of the Sunday school 
is giving us the modern graded Bible school 
and they are therefore asking why the 
same kind of results would not follow, if 
the preaching service program were in 
similar fashion reconstructed. 

Thus the August Expositor editorially 
argues and goes on to point out that some 
progress has already been made in this 
direction. There are pastors who are 
following the plan of preaching sermons 
to children at the opening of the preaching 
service and then excusing the little folks 
at a proper time. This plan has the advan- 
tage of tending to develop family life in 
worship and to enlist the interest and 
assistance of parents in the spiritual life 
of the youth, since the morning worship 
may thus become the basis of family con- 
versation to the benefit of all the members 
of the family. 

Again, the plan of having the children 
and young people take a special part in 
the preaching service is proving popular 
and successful in some sections. The pre- 
liminaries of the regular service are so 
changed as to substitute for the usual 
organ voluntary, hymn, announcements, 
and special music by the choir, a twenty- 
minute service by the Sunday school. At 
present this usually occurs monthly and is 
built around some special day, as Mother’s 
Day, Flag Day, Easter, Christmas, etc., but 
what is there to prevent having these 
features more frequently ? 

Occasionally Sunday school and regular 
preaching service are united without dis- 
missal of the former, the pastor speaking 


to both bodies in a union service. It offers 
a fine opportunity for an appeal for co- 
operation on the part of all, both young 
and old, who are interested in the up- 
building of the kingdom. 

Whatever the church does, she must find 
some means of securing increased atten- 
dance on the part of the growing genera- 
tion or else suffer loss in the future. 


Boys and Preachers 


Under this striking title Dr. Richard C. 
Hughes, in a recent issue of the Assembly 
Herald, makes a plea for the appointment 
of ordained ministers of the right sort as 
university pastors. When the movement 
for the appointment of special workers at 
university centers began, it was generally 


advised that young men who were not 


ministers be appointed. The assumption 
was that boys did not take kindly to 
preachers, but looked upon them as pro- 
fessional religionists and as people therefore 
to be avoided. Moreover, along with this 
supposed antipathy of young men in college 
for the church and the minister there went 
the demand that the religious life of the 
students should center in a building separate 
from the church, apparently on the theory 
that students were to be caught with guile. 

Happily the reverse policy is being found 
to be the one which works out best. Young 
men above all others like directness—as in 
other things, so also in religion. This the 


university pastors have shown. They are 


winning recognition everywhere for their 
work and are taking equal rank with the 
best experts in any subject as specialists 
in practical religion. 

So today, fortunately, the university 
pastorate is being developed on the principle 
that the church ought to appeal directly to 
students and on the belief that, with the 
right sort of man in charge, religious in- 
struction, properly organized, can be given 
for practical religious values and can hold 
the respect and interest of large numbers of 
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students. The results so far obtained on 
this basis are ‘‘an eloquent prophecy of the 
dawning of a new day in education and in 
the life of the church.” 


Church-going Evangelism 


The August Expositor reports a unique 
plan for a church-going evangelistic cam- 
paign, tried out by Rev. Robert Gordon, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

A certain book or chapter of Scripture 
was selected as the subject of the evening’s 
sermon and the people of the city were 
asked to read that portion of the Bible 
each day. Advertising matter calling atten- 
tion to the book or chapter to be read was 
widely distributed over the city. Paid 
advertisements were placed in the daily 
papers and the newspaper managers inserted 
daily without charge an article on the daily 
selection by prominent business men and 
political officials, as well as by ministers. 
Invitations to the meetings were thrown 
upon a screen placed in a prominent 
position somewhere near the center of the 
city. 

In 1912 the Gospel of John was selected 
and this year it is the “Little Bible.” Two 
thousand copies of the Gospel of John were 
secured and sold at cost or given away. 

The plan has met with general approval 
and is to be followed in several other cities. 
Vice-President Marshall is quoted as saying: 
“The Little Bible contains portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, and I am sure if we cannot 
get the people to read all of the Scriptures, 
if they will read part, it will do them good. 
I am one of those who believe that it is only 
‘through right citizenship that we can have 
right government and that we cannot have 


right citizenship in any other way than 
through the Bible.” 


Interdenominational Social Service 


Under the above title the chairman of the 
Black Mountain Social Service Conference 
sends out a statement of the plan and pro- 
gram of the summer assembly held there 
for the promotion of interdenominational 
comity and service,: thus giving Black 
Mountain, N.C., a unique distinction and a 
unique position. It is situated near the 
crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains, within a 
day’s walk of the highest peak east of the 
Rockies. It is also the gathering-place of 
the greatest interdenominational summer . 
settlement in the United States. For here 
are located the assembly grounds of religious 
organizations whose members visit Black 
Mountain in such numbers as to make, 
together with some other visitors from the 
South and Middle West, a summer popula- 
tion of about ten thousand people. The 
Southern Presbyterian Association, the 
Southern Baptist Association, the Southern 
Methodist Colony Company, the National 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and the Students 
Voluntary Missionary Movement have each 
its own separate community settlement, 
auditorium, and summer educational con- 
ference, and it is now proposed that an 
annual conference be organized at Black 
Mountain for the purpose of promoting 
interdenominational spirit and the work 
of interdenominational social service. 

. There are many attractions of all kinds 
for summer visitors in the region, and it is 
hoped the organization of this new confer- 
ence will give impetus and power to this new 
and larger and interdenominational social 
service. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By 
James Y. Simpson. 2d ed. New York and 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. Pp. 
xv+383. $1.50 net. 

__ Alarmed at the advances of science into its 

objective pn ion retreated and a 

rendered. It so emotion, 

sense of dependence, etc.—regions where knowl- 

pra science, system do not enter. Yet it con- 

ued to claim experience. But one cannot 

hep asking whether experience is not in a Raf 
sense knowledge, and whether kno 

not experience. surely have very much in 

common and either without the other is nil 
Science is only less mysterious than religion, 

and if thought of in any large sense is quite as 

t is oO vout asto 

revelations of science kindle the profoundest 

emotions and awaken the keenest feeling of 


are ly willing to s ject it to 
severest of scientific tests, believe that 


it will come out not only uninjured but better 
established than ever. ‘‘The sense of the unity 
of knowledge, i.e., 
to consider the relations of scientific 
logical thought. oy a 
—w toward ultimate unity and rationality 
” Different kinds of phenom- 
there are, but there 
must be of attitude and 


method.” ibly unrealizable ideal ‘‘to 
se things and see them whole” mst 


ceptions, and the more thoughtful of them have 
never been consistent, but have been con- 
stantly shifting in all sorts of ways without 
getting much nearer the truth. 

But there are many indications that a new 
spirit is brooding over the chaos. Among these 
indications is the of numerous strong 
books in which this spirit is finding expression. 
One of the best of a 


eno longer possible,” says he, “to main- 
tain a radical distinction between mental or 


powers that are b upon these facts, 
or yet in the me 
applied to the facts.” 

_ He is an evolutionist, and is well inted 
with modern views in sciences, in Y, 
and in religion. | 
“Knowledge and Faith” and “The Influence of 


ters on “The in which 
is especially at home succeeding chapters 
are: ‘Evolution’; “Natural Selection”; 
“Variation”; “Heredity”; “Sociologi 
Aspects of Heredity”; “Environment”; ‘The 
Directive Factor in Evolution”; “Evolution 
and Creation”; ‘Mental Evolution”; “Evolu- 
tion and Morality”; “Evolution and Evil”; 
mortality.’ prospective reader may 
sure that these central and attractive subjects 
are handled by a master. Professor Simpson has 
But 
ve we any right to expect that he should? It 
t some stronger arguments are over- 


Between Eras: From Capitalism to Democ- 
racy. By Albion W. Small. Kansas City, 
Mo.: Inter-Collegiate Press, 1913. Pp. 431. 
$2.75. 


This volume is a notable addition to the 


and suggest the pint of least resistance wh 
The book is frankly described on its title- 
as ‘‘a cycle of conversations and discourses, 
cma side-lights upon the speakers.” In 
and around these “conversations and discourses” 


| 
| 
clence on Keligion. en iollow two c 
itt 
dependence. i} 
But the rather religion is 
something apart from knowledge and system if 
has never quite satisfied many people who claim iM 
ligio Vv Ji 
i 
truth the use of fiction. It recalls 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, in differ- 
was mere i 
far ahead of his own day, Small shows an : | 
But those who have separated knowledge intimate acquaintance with the technique of li 
and religion have never formed adequate con- present society, and works in view of actual a 
conditions. Instead of presenting a cut-and- i] 
is worked the thread of a story which revolves | 
about an extraordinary strike against ‘‘The 
attack. Simpson is a biologist. His science Avery Company,” a great manufacturing con- itl 
has not undermined his religion. Apparently it cern in Chicago. The head of the company, i] 
has never appeared to him that such a thing David Lyon, isa typical, common-sense business 
man, who sees no reason to make any concession | 
to the strikers’ unusual demand for representa- 
tion on the board of directors. His son, Logan 
Lyon, however, is more responsive to the claims i] 
177 
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Se the mats and as the plot unfolds, it 
t that many persons not in the 

are becoming conscious that 

is wrong with the present social 

system. The strike is finally won; and the 
strikers get representation in the management of 
the company. The president resigns; and his 
son, yon, takes up the reins to carry the 
new policy into effect. point of the whole 
book gets final expression during a conversation 
Lyon announces his resignation. The younger 
man says: “Adding by one’s own efforts some- 
necessary to the processes of life is the only 
title to property and influence that the logic of 
noi can in the a run recognize. We are 


which already looks 
beli some day look to every- 
body, as primitive as the old se cars now look 


to Chicago people, in contrast with electric 
equipment. The strike has turned the spot- 
light on oe pee system with the Avery 
Company as aan” 


The Gospel of Freedom. By Henry D. A. 
Major. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 
Pp. xxiiit+-200. 2s. 6d. 


The author is an Anglican clergyman and 
editor of the ps prepared onal vol- 
papers p 
for theological students seeking orders the 
Church of England. While it is thus local in 
its immediate origin and aim, it is in reality 
world-wide and non-sectarian in fundamental 


prob 

It has a 
message for all forward-looking ministers and 
religious thinkers, as well outside as within the 
English church. Its themes revolve around the 
question, “‘What shall the church of Christ do to 
be sav: in this age of transition, struggle, and 
uncertainty ?” 

Attention is called to the growing conflict of 
ideals within the borders of the Anglican com- 
munion. This is not a conflict between the 
icalism of the 


increasingly take ito account It is as much a 
one, From all of which it appears that the 


situation within the Church of is prac- 
tically the same as that which obtains in most of 
the Protestant churches. 


When the modern churchman scrutinizes the 
Christian religion, says the author, it falls into 
two general aspects: first, the moral, , and 
spiritual; then, the dogmatic, institutional, and 
miraculous. The adherents of traditional Chris- 
tianity act as if the second aspect is of supreme 
importance; while the ments of modern 
Ape t is of the essence 


R jus eee”, “The In 
Bible”; “The Kingdom of God”; “The 
Science of Religion and the Religion of the 
Future”; “The Call of Faith.” 


Early History of the Christian Church—From 
Its Foundation to the End of the Fifth 
Century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne. 
Rendered into English from the fourth 
edition. Vol. II. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1912. Pp. xix+544. $2.50 
net. 


The second volume of Abbé Duchesne’s 
History of the Early Church measures up a a to 
the stan reached in the first volume. 

— the seventeen chapters is thoroughly and oo 
dently worked out from the sources. Not 
_ scholarship of the book of the first 
me but the author has the charm of literary 
style so that what would otherwise be the 
drudgery of information about the 
subjects trea’ is not found, and 
becomes a leasure as well as a profit. rhe’ 
be hoped that the publishers may see their wa: 
to issuing the third volume, and thus conaieies 
this valuable work. 


Essai sur la métrique des Psaumes. By 
C. L. Souvay. St. Louis: Kenrick Semi- 
mary, Pp. xii+592. 


i 
! value. ie emphasis of the church in the past 
has been too much upon the institutional, 
dogmatic, and miraculous. The salvation of the 
church today depends upon the transfer of 
emphasis to the moral, social, and spiritual 
| aspects of religion. These thoughts are brought 
out and illustrated under the following chapter 
headings: ‘“‘The Gospel of Freedom”; 
Prophetic “Signs of the 
| 
| structure and purpose. Of the many books : 
nineteenth century. 1s Detween traditio 
: Christianity (whether Anglo-Catholic or Evan- 
ical) and “modern” Christianity. It is 
cal occurrences, and those who refuse to identify 
; it with aught else but the spiritual and moral Mis DOOK IS Hthographed irom the Author s 
ideals of Jesus. This conflict is not merely an manuscript, rather than printed. The care and 
i academic issue, although it originatesin no small _ skill with which the copy was prepared show an 
in the atmosphere of the universities. It infinite ety taking pains. The 
| are a joy to Id. The first step in af. 
Souvay’s program is a sketch of the various 
{ theories that have been formulated and held 
regarding Hebrew rhythm and meter. Here he 


ject. metrical analysis 
of the text of the Psalms. This section of the 
book is really an inductive study of the Psalter 


M. Souvay isplays excellent judgment 
throughout his valuable work. The book can be 


The Emergency in China. By F. L. Hawks 
Pott. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1913. Pp. xii+309. 50 cents. 
As China comes more fully into the great 

new orien ic sought. 

This volume is one of the “Forward Mission 

Study Courses” issued by the Missionary Edu- 

cation Movement of the United States and 

Canada. The author is no novice, tempted into 

the field by the tt widespread interest in 

Chinese affairs; he is connected with St. John’s 

University, of Shanghai, China, and for twenty- 

seven years has been pap first hand the 

broadening current of life in the Far East. He 
presents a study of his subject from all points of 
view—historical, political, educa- 


book has twenty-nine 
illustrations and nine dices giving valuable 
to the text. It is one which 


data su tary 

all alee at the subject will appreciate. It 
makes a good companion piece to the recent 
volume, The Changing Chinese, by Professor 
Edward A. Ross. 


The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. By 
Edouard Le Roy. New York: Holt, 19173. 
Pp. x+235. .25. 

An enthusiastic and brilliant disciple of M. 
Bergson here gives a popular sketch of his 
master’s philosophical omen, which carries 
with it the imprimatur of Bergson himself in the 
form of quotations from a letter to the author: 
“Underneath and beyond the method you have 
caught the intention and the spirit... .. Your 
study could not be more conscientious or true to 
the original.” Such being the case, it would 

tion o' new French philoso; co 
hardly find a better source of eadanoan is 
affo: by the present volume. 


we can suitably attach to it, under what 
known class it comes, etc. The forms of kno 


reform and conversion. The mind must turn 
round upon itself and invert the habitual direc- 
tion of its thought, The work of reform there- 
fore will consist in freeing our intelligence from 
its utilitarian habits, by endeavoring at the out- 
set to become clearly conscious of 

The treatise with a long and interest- 
ing chapter on the problem of , and 
then applies Bergson’s method to various items 
within the general field of knowledge. The 
author points out that while Bergson has not yet 

ied his philosophy up to a point where it 
stands face to face with the great problems of 
God and religion, his thought involves poten- 
tialities which may some day be developed in this 


Introductio Historico-Critica in Libros Apocry- 
phos utriusque Testamenti cum explica- 
tione argumenti et doctrinae. Vol.I: In- 
troductio generalis, Sibyllae et Apocrypha 
Veteris Testamenti antiqua. By I. Székely. 
St. Louis: B. Herder, 1913. Pp. viiit+s5r2. 
$3.35. 

A full introduction to the 
of the Old Testament and to 
Oracles is here presented. It is written for 


Assumptio! , Apocalypse o 
Fourth bane, Book of Jubilees, Letters 


books 
Sibylline: 
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shows himself at home in the literature of his by putting “‘common-sense”’ 
What science really does is to 
preserve general attitude of common-sense, ii 
Or the purpose Of discovering 1ts Own testimon with its apparatus of forms and principles. H ; 
Knowledge, in the usual sense of the word, Ht 
whether it be empirical or scientific, is not a | i . 
disinterested operation. It consists in finding . 
= . out what profit we can draw from an object, how iff 
counting the word-accent as the decisive element we are to conduct ourselves toward it, what label |i 
in the determination of the length of pee lines. . 
No uniformity seems to obtain in Hebrew poems i 
as to the number of unaccented syllables which e elaborated by common-sense were not i 
intervene between each accented syllable and its _ originally intended to allow us to see reality as . 
the ‘‘practical” aspect of reality. These forms ‘fi 
have existed in us as inveterate habits, soon EH 
ly recommen any stu to) rew becoming unconscious, even when we have . 
who wish to work through the question for reached ag oe of desiring knowledge for its if 
themselves. own sake. this new stage they still preserve i 
seniesice the bias of their original utilitarian function. | i 
An inner reform is therefore imperative | 
today, if we are to succeed in unearthing and | | 
sifting the true content in our perception of ; 
nature. This is very different from the task of i] 
science. Philosophy, understood in this man- | 
ner, demands from us an almost violent act of | i 
| 
those 
a very limited circle. It devotes the 120 | 
pages to a general introduction to the subject of Hi) 
apocryphal writings in general. The remaining 
is occupied with ial introductions to 
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Esdras, Third Maccabees, 
Twelve i , Psalms of Solomon, Prayer of 
— of Elijah, certain frag- 

author gives copious 
bibliographies ont tor ject 
as a whole. He prints his own succinct state- 
ments on the various topics discussed in large 
type and cites the view of the chief authorities in 
tion to our o ut it 
known facts and the current theories in 
objective manner before the reader. 


EE 


Promise of the Christ-Age in Recent 
Literature. By William Eugene Mosher. 


New York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. vi+175. 

$1.25. 

This is an able and inspi account of the 
Christward as refi in the literature 


perf 
and the Way to It,” instead of laying down a 
program, as the title naturally leads us to expect, 
confronted limitations set boundaries 
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‘addition to the “Short a 


It and and suggestive treatnient of 
Pp 2 Vv 


Gospel of 
t of the World; Tama the Doon 


I am the wey the Truth, and the Life,” etc. 
The booklet will be very helpful to pastors who 
wish to prepare a short course of sermons on 
this important and central Christian theme. 


i 
In a little book entitled Faith and the New 


Carrington, 
lecturer in Oxford University, presents a scholar- 
of the New 
the perspective of modern scientific criticism. 
The chapters were delivered lec- 
tures, and are intended for the general reader 


ate be scientige and worlds, 


A i addition to the Home University 
Knowledge is Professor 
Moore’s little volume The Literature 
yeole Testament (Henry Holt & Co., 50 cents 
net). The a is exactly what its title 
indicates, and ts the conclusion of one 
of the leading Testament students of the 
entific but not temperamentaily st 

It is the sort of book which the general reader 
can understand, for it is free from anything like 


In the “Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature” two of the late additions are Jevon’s 
and John’s Ancient Baby- 

lonia (New York: Putnam, 1913; 40 cents 
each). Each is a capital illustration of how to 


. Johns. But both are to be 


| Series”’ is 
| ction Testament (T. & T. Clark, 60 cents), Rev. A. W. 
rT very 
and 
ence 
4 . who is interested in the study of the New Testa- 
ment, and who wishes, without being involved 
! in the minutiae of scholarship, to acquaint 
himself with the main facts and conclusions 
set forth : modern New Testament research. 
of the ew years. € author gives de 
consideration of ten volumes, such as Kennedy’s with Christian faith. . 
i Servant in the House, Pontopiddian’s Promised — 
to the siguidcant fact thet of these ten 
points to igni t t o ten 
ntaaieieiet the new Christ-age, seven 
ae within the years 1905-10. For those 
have not had access to the works considered, 
| Mr. Mosher’s brief and able studies will be 
suggestion for ministers w ish to interpret 
this recent literary tendency to their congre- 
gations. 
Students of church unity will find much to spice 
1 interest and inspire thum in The Uatfeation of eee. 
the Churches, by Daniel W. Fisher (Revell, 50 
cents). The book seems to promise more than ee 
a write a summary Of a great subject, 0 
over W. no passage is yet even ly in t. the volume by Professor Jevons, in the nature of 
ee ee ee the case, is less like a list of encycl ic notes 
showing what been actually done, and te of 
q what may be accomplished in various directions for the 
looking toward federation. purpose for which they are in’ ie 


THE ORIGIN AND TEACHING OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. I 


By ERNEST DE WITT BURTON and FRED MERRIFIELD 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


The church at work is the church at study. Christians who give of their 


store of vitality and inspiration must also receive. Happy is the church to 


whose minister the direction of the study of his people is at least as important as — 


his preaching ministry. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 


seeks to save the energies and time of the minister in his educational work : 
by giving him well-worked-out courses of study, sufficiently elementary for . 


people of average intelligence; and to furnish to him also special suggestions for 
using these courses. With this number of the BrsticaL Wor D, the eleventh 


of the outline-courses, presenting subjects of fundamental importance to Sunday- - 


school teachers and to all Christian people young or old, is commenced. This 


course will be conducted for ten successive months. Reprints of each month's .. 
section will follow publication in the BrBLICAL WoRLD and will be immediately _ 
available for classwork. The next and succeeding issues of the BIBLICAL | 
Wor p will contain special suggestions for the leaders of classes. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the headquarters of the InstrruTE, The eaeiry 


of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOREWORD TO THE STUDENT 


All literature is an expression of the life of the times in which it arises. 
Only as one understands its origin can he appreciate fully its power and 
inner significance. This is especially true of biblical literature, the noblest 
expression of the deepest and purest passions ever aroused in the human 
race. These writers, above all others, have been sensitive both to the 
needs of men and to the sustaining power of God. Really to understand 
their messages we, too, must do our utmost to feel the needs of their times, 
and experience God’s presence with like reverence. 

As in the study of science or art, so in the approach to these books, we 
must bring to bear all possible intelligence and keen discrimination. Even 
to the slovenly spirit this literature may be an inspiration. To one filled 
with confident preconceptions, it may yield superficial results. But Bible- 
study should be a serious and honest business. Happy is he who learns to 
discern moral principles, who catches the larger sweep of thought in the 
author’s mind, who can respond to the warm appeal of truth with hearty 
sympathy and a will to live. 

In approaching a given letter or gospel one should take time, first of all, 
to grasp in its main outlines the entire course of thought, then, section by 
section, to note the relation of the part to the whole, and afterward more 
closely to study the details. 

It is frequently helpful to paraphrase the materials, thoroughly to 
modernize the terms, especially of the more difficult passages. It is sur- 
prising how fresh and inspiring these writings become when put into 
everyday language. 

In each day’s study go over the Scripture passage at least once before 
reading the “Directions for Study.” Cultivate independent discernment 
of thought. 

Ask again and again the questions: Is this an essential, or only an 
accidental, in religion? Is there a better way to state this truth today? 
Can I honestly make this a part of my religion? Am I living up to my 
best light? How can I make this truth live for others? No person has 
a right to seek larger truth unless he is, with gratitude for his opportunity, 
also ready to build his life upon larger lines. 
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PERIODS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF LITERATURE 


It is important in taking up the study of the books of the New Testament to 
remember that these books were not an isolated phenomenon, springing out of the 
ground, or let down from heaven. On the one hand they were the literary product 
of the new religious movement, as the church was its organized social product; 
Christian life was first, the church second, the books of the New Testament third. 
On the other hand, they were an integral part, but only a part of the literature of 
the period, being simply those Christian books of the first age of the church which 
the church of the second century selected from a larger number as those which 
expressed most purely the accepted faith of the church. Other books were written 
simultaneously and others were written afterward, all to meet the varying needs 
of the Christian community. From the point of view of literature, the first three 
centuries of Christian history may be divided into periods as follows: 

I. The Pre-literary Period— 

The period of exclusively oral teaching. No Christian literature produced 

that has been preserved. The Jewish sacred books were the Bible of Jesus 
; and his followers. 25-50 A.D. 
II. The Beginning of Christian Literature— 

In letter-form; chiefly the letters of Paul, written to meet existing neces- 

sities, with no thought of their constituting literature. 50-65 A.D. 
III. The Period of Gospel Writing— 

The first conscious attempts to produce Christian literature. Letters 
continue to be written; apocalypses appear from time to time. To this 
period belong all of our four Gospels, as well as their sources, and various 
other Gospels that have not been preserved, or at least only in part. Here 
also belong the apostolic fathers: Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp; probably also the Teaching of the Twelve. 65-125 A.D. 

IV. The Period of the Greek A pologists, and of the Rise of Gnostic Literature— 

Among apologists, we reckon Aristides, Quadratus, Justin Martyr, Tatian 
and Melito of Sardis. Among the gnostic writers of the period are Basilides, 
Valentinus, Heracleon, and Ptolemaeus. Other authors of the period are 
Papias, Hermas, and Marcion. 125-180 A.D. 

V. The Period of the Old Catholic Church— 

Christianity is now distinctly conscious of itself as an established religion 
with a recognized body of sacred literature, alongside of the Old Testament, 
which is also held sacred. ; 

The literature of the period is anti-heretical and expository. The great 
writers are Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, 
and Origen (born about 185), and late in the period, Eusebius. 180-325 A.D. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ARRANGED IN 
CLASSES AND BY DECADES 


In studying the books of the New Testament from the point of view 
of their origin and original purpose, it is desirable to take them up in 
the order in which they were written, rather than in that in which they 
happen to stand in the New Testament. But it is also desirable to group 
them according to their authorship, so that books by the same author, or 
having common sources, may be considered together. The following table 
combines both these points of view as far as practicable. The Letters of 
Paul stand in the first column, the first three Gospels (which though not 
by the same author use to considerable extent the same sources) and the 
Book of Acts (by the same author as the Gospel) in the second column, the 
writings ascribed to John in the fourth column, and in the third column, 
the remaining books, by various authors. Horizontally the page is divided 
into spaces representing decades, and the various books are placed in squares 
indicating approximately the period in which each was written. 

You will see some things at a glance. For example, nearly all, if 
not all, the letters of Paul were written before any of the other books 
of the New Testament. The Fourth Gospel and all the other books 
attributed to John were written thirty years after Paul had ceased writing, 
even if, as is perhaps the case, the Gospel and Epistles should be set down 
a decade earlier than they are. Some things, however, the chart cannot 
represent accurately. For example, out of the letters to Timothy and Titus 
probably only certain passages were written as early as they are set down, 
and the dates of the letters in the third column are all quite uncertain 
except Hebrews, and even this is not quite sure. But the chart as a whole 
will nevertheless show almost at a glance the general facts; and will indicate 
why we shall begin our study of the New Testament books with the Letters 
of Paul and among them with the Letters to the Thessalonians. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS ARRANGED IN CLASSES 


185 


AD. 


70 


100 


PAULINE 


SYNOPTIC 
GosPELS AND ACTS 


GENERAL 


1 Thessalonians 
2 Thessalonians 
Galatians 

1 Corinthians 

2 Corinthians 
Romans 


Philippians 
Philemon 
Colossians 
Ephesians 
1 Timothy 
Titus 

2 Timothy 


t Peter 


Luke 
Acts 


James 


Jude 
2 Peter 
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EPISTLES 

| 60 
Mark 
Hebrews 
Matthew 
80 
90 
Revelation 
2 John 
3 John it 
Fourth Gospel hy 
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STUDY I 
CHAPTER I 
PAUL BEFORE HIS CONVERSION 


First day.—§ 1. His childhood: Acts 22:3, 27, 28; 23:6, 16; Phil. 3:5. In 
order that we may gain a clear conception of the circumstances under which the 
first New Testament books arose, it is necessary to trace briefly the history of 
Paul, our earliest writer, from his boyhood days to the period of his mature 


- manhood. The materials for this sketch, all too few and scattered, will be found 


in Paul’s letters and the Book of Acts. 
Study carefully the passages suggested in § 1; locate Paul’s birthplace upon 
the map. How would his life be influenced in those early days by the presence of 


- father, mother, and sister in the home; by the stern religious spirit of his parents; 


by his non-Jewish neighbors; by the proud consciousness of his Roman citizenship ? 
Second day.—§ 2. His education: Acts 18:3; 22:3; 26:4, 5; Gal. 1:14. 


_ How large a place would religion occupy in Paul’s thoughts; the awful sense of 


God; the observance of festivals and fasts; attendance upon services of wor- 
ship; his father’s, and perhaps his synagogue-teacher’s, explanations of the 
divine words in the sacred rolls? Did he have a boy’s longing to be a rich 
tent-maker, or possibly a great rabbi some day; a strong sense of duty; a deter- 
mination to gain salvation through noble living; a deep love of Jewish traditions ? 


Third day.—§ 3. His career as a Pharisee and a persecutor: Gal. 1:13; Phil. 
3:5, 6; I Tim. 1:13; Acts 7:58—8:3; 22:4, 5, 20; 26:5, 9-11; I Cor. 15:9. 
Think as you read with what a shock Stephen’s words about the Law and the 
reputed teaching of Jesus would fall upon the ears of the young student, Saul, 
now well along in his theological course under the great Gamaliel of Jerusalem 
and a zealous devotee of the law! Analyze clearly his motives as he undertakes 
to root out this dreadful heresy. How far did his zeal carry him; and did his 
conscience rebuke him or approve his course? Put yourself in Paul’s place. 


CHAPTER II 
PAUL’S CONVERSION AND EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Fourth day.—§ 4. His conversion: Gal. 1:15-17; 2:19; I Cor. 9:1; 15:8; 
II Cor. 4:6; Phil. 3:7-11; Acts 9:1-19@; 22:5-16; 26:12-18. Read all the pas- 
sages in the order given and account, step by step if you can, for the tremendous 
change which came over Paul at this juncture. Note especially what Paul says 


* Saul was his more common Hebrew name; Paul, his Roman name, used altogether 
in later life. 
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in his letters about it. Picture the contradictory feelings which swept his soul 
for days and days, both before and after the crisis. Look back, with Paul, from 
this point over all his years of strenuous religious experience—at Tarsus, at 
Jerusalem, and now at Damascus. Do you wonder that he was deeply perplexed ? 

Fifth day.—§ 5. In Damascus and Arabia: Gal. 1:17b, 18a; II Cor. 11:32, 
33; Acts 9:19b-25; 26:19, 20. . What new convictions now become the burden 
of all Paul’s thought and preaching? Consider the nature of his occupations and 
experiences in this first period of three years. 

§ 6. In Jerusalem, Syria, and Cilicia: Gal. 1: 18-24; Acts 9:26-31; 22:17-21. 
Read the various accounts of the visit to Jerusalem carefully, beginning with 


Gal. 1:18-24, noting (a) time, (6) motive, (c) persons met, apostles and others, 


their attitude toward him, (d) length of stay, (e) reasons for leaving. What events 
follow according to each account? Use the map continually. 


CHAPTER III 
BEGINNINGS OF HIS BROADER CAREER 


Sixth day.—§ 7. Early ministry in Antioch: Acts 11:19-26. Eleven “silent” 
years follow. Can we know, almost to a certainty, what Paul must have been 
doing? Why, indeed, should Paul be sought out for such a work as that in 
Antioch? Does he seem ready for the task? Has he matured somewhat during 
this past decade? Do Paul’s energy and faith in Jesus as the Christ help to bring 
down the derisive name “Christians” upon the Antioch disciples of Jesus ? 

Seventh day.—§ 8. Evangelistic work in Cyprus and Galatia: Acts 13:1-52; 
14:1-28. Consider the significance of this first long evangelistic tour of Paul 
and Barnabas. Why do they undertake it? Trace their movements carefully 
on the map. How do they decide as to the places in which they shall work ? 
Do they labor primarily with Jews, or with Gentiles? Note the arguments with 
which they try to win converts. Why do they encounter such determined oppo- 
sition? What people welcome their message? It is important to study Paul’s 
simple plan of organizing believers into churches. 

Eighth day.—§ 9. Relations with the Jerusalem church leaders: Gal. 2:1-10; 
Acts 15:1-29; Acts 15:30-35; Gal. 2:11-21. Read carefully Paul’s statement 
of these events at Jerusalem in Gal. 2:1-10. What was the question at issue? 
Did Paul and the “Pillar Apostles” (as the apostles who had remained in Jerusa- 
lem were called) at first agree? Did they come to an agreement? What was it? 
Read Acts 15:1-35. Does this seem to refer to the same question as Gal. 2:1-10? 
Does the statement of the decision seem to agree with Paul’s? (Some have 
thought that the Acts account must refer to a different event, but it is more likely 
that the differences in the accounts are due to the interval between the two writ- 
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ings.) Read Gal. 2:11-21. For what principle is Paul fighting on both these 
occasions, and why is he so strenuous about the matter? Does he ever recede 
from his position? Does he win or lose his point? Does he seem to be “speaking 
the truth in love” ? 

CHAPTER IV 


THE GOSPEL IN EUROPE: THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


Ninth day.—§ 10. In Galatia again; and first work in Europe: Acts 15:36-41; 
chaps. 16, 17; I Thess. 1:2—2:14; 3:1, 2; Phil. 4:15, 16. 

What light does Paul’s separation from Barnabas and Mark throw on his 
character? Why does he visit these Galatian disciple-groups again and again? 
Is this part of his established policy? Tell, in your own words, just why at this 
time, Paul decided to leave the important centers of Asia Minor for work in the 
unknown West? Again, for this second long journey, note every center of work, 
the obstacles met, the nature of the work attempted, and the success or failure 
resulting. Does Paul’s message change with time and experience? Can Paul 
be classed as a real statesman-evangelist ? 


Tenth day.—§ 11. Eighteen months in Corinth: Acts 18:1-11; I Cor. 1:14-16; 
2:1-5; 3:1, 2; 9:1, 2; II Cor. 11:7-9. From these passages construct as full 
a narrative as possible of Paul’s first sojourn in Corinth. Note also that this 
brings us to the first of Paul’s extant letters, I Thessalonians (cf. Acts 18:5; 
I Thess. 3:6). 


Eleventh day.—§ 12. The first letter to the Thessalonians. We are now at 
the beginning of Christian literature. Was the apostle consciously beginning 
to create a literature to supplant or supplement the Old Testament? Are these 
letters formal documents, or passionate outpourings of a great soul strong in its 
determination to save these European brothers for Christ? In reading any letter 
it is desirable to have in mind the relation between the writer and his readers, 
and the circumstances that gave rise to the letter. Recalling, therefore, the 
founding of the church at Thessalonica, and the length of Paul’s absence from 
them (2:17), notice that the letter was written from Corinth (cf. Acts 18:5 and 
I Thess. 3:6) and the circumstances immediately preceding the writing of the 
letter (2:17—3:6). For today read chaps. 1 and 2: 1-16 (see the analysis below). 
Study Paul’s gentle, tactful method of approach. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST LETTER TO THE THESSALONIANS 
I. Salutation (1:1). 
II. Reminiscence and Narrative; the apostle recounts his relations to the church 
of the Thessalonians up to the time of writing (1:2—3:13). 
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. Reminiscences of his first preaching to the Thessalonians (1 : 2-10). 
- Review of his unselfish and sincere labor among them (2: 1-12). 
. Thanksgiving to God for their acceptance of his message (2: 13-16). 
4. His desire to visit them (2:17-20). 
5. Timothy’s visit and Paul’s joy at the news he brought (3: 1-10). 
6. Benediction (3:11-13). 7 
III. Instructions and Exhortations (4:1—5: 24). 
1. Exhortation to pure and upright Christian living (4: 1-12). 
2. Comfort and exhortation concerning Christ’s coming again (4:13—5:11). 
a) Comfort concerning them that fall asleep (4:13-18). 
b) Exhortation to watchfulness and sobriety (5:1-11). 
3. Sundry brief exhortations (5: 12-22). 
4. Benediction (5: 23,24). 
IV. Conclusion (5: 25-28). 

Twelfth day.—Read in a similar way I Thess. 2:17—3:13, noticing also what 
facts respecting the movements of Paul and his companions are incidentally stated. 

Thirteenth day.—Read I Thess. 4:1-12, observing what it shows as to the 
previous teaching of the apostle, the temptations and dangers of the gentile 
Christians, and the kind of morality taught by the apostle to the Gentiles. 

Fourteenth day.—Read I Thess. 4:13-18, and noticing that the grief of the 
Thessalonians was caused by the thought that their friends who died would lose 
their part in the coming of the Lord, observe precisely what comfort the apostle 
gives them. Read 5:1-11, and notice carefully what Paul teaches as to the time 
of the Lord’s coming, and the practical instruction which he bases on this. 

Fifteenth day.—Read I Thess. 5:12-24 attentively. On vs. 23, recall the 
previous passages in the letter which mention the “‘day of the Lord.” Read the 
apostle’s closing words, vss. 25-28. Note especially the indication of the use 
which he intended should be made of the letter. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 13. The second letter to the Thessalonians. IL Thess. was 
probably written not long after I Thess. (cf. the opening salutation of each) 
possibly for a different group of the Christians in Thessalonica. Note the analysis 
below. Read chap. 1, considering what it shows as to the experiences through 
which the Thessalonians were passing, and the apostle’s way of dealing with them. 


on 


ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND LETTER TO THE THESSALONIANS 
I. Salutation (1:1, 2). 
II. Thanksgiving for the progress of the church and comfort to them in their 
persecutions (1: 3-12). 
III. Errors concerning the Day of the Lord corrected (chap. 2). 
IV. Conclusion (chap. 3). 
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Seventeenth day.—Read II Thess. chap. 2. Much of this chapter is now very 
obscure, but notice its clear teaching concerning the effect which an expectation 
of the coming of the Lord ought to have. 

Eighteenth day.—Read II Thess. chap. 3. See suggestions for thirteenth day. 
What sympathy and earnestness! 

Nineteenth day.—Read again the passages cited under § 11, and write an 
account of Paul’s work in Corinth, including the evidence from the letters to 
Thessalonica as well as from the account in Acts and the letters to Corinth. 

Twentieth day—Make a list of the cities visited by Paul in this first tour 
through Macedonia and Achaia, with a brief statement of the work done in each 
place (Acts 16, 17, 18: 1-17). 

Twenty-first day.—§ 14. Return to Syria and stay at Antioch: Acts 18:18-23a. 
Just why, and with what mingled emotions, does Paul hasten to visit “the church” 
at Jerusalem? Is his good news as heartily welcomed by the great leaders at 
the Jewish capital? Can you imagine Paul taking much of a vacation upon 
his return to headquarters at Antioch? Why does he seem to hurry to set out 
on a third long tour of his churches? Probably here at Antioch, Paul wrote his 
fighting epistle to the Galatian Christians. Let us see what stirred him so deeply 
and laid bare his great righteous soul to all generations. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 15. The letter to the Galatians. It is always a matter 
of interest in studying a letter to know as much as possible about the writer and 
the persons addressed, especially in their relation to one another. Much of this 
information can be gained from the letter itself. Read Gal. 4:12-17, noticing 
(a) who first preached the gospel to the Galatians; (b) how they received the 
preacher and his message. Read Gal. 3:1-5, noticing (a) how Christ was first 
presented to the Galatians; (b) whether they began the Christian life by subject- 
ing themselves to the law, or by simple faith in Christ, and dependence on the 
Spirit. 

Twenty-third day.—Read Gal. 1:6-9, noticing the evidence that since the first 
reception of the gospel by the Galatians there had come among them men preach- 
ing a different type of Christianity. Note also how Paul regarded this other type 
of Christianity. Read Gal. 6:12, 13; 4:9, 10, and observe what were some of the 
characteristics of this “other gospel.” From these characteristics, what would 
you infer as to the nationality of the preachers; were they Jews or Gentiles? 
Recall from-the previous reading (a) who first preached the gospel to the Galatians; 
(6) the emphatic things in his preaching of the gospel; (c) who had since preached 
a different gospel; (d) wherein these later preachers differed from the apostle. 
Then read Gal. 1:6; 4:11, 19, 20; 5:10, and judge what degree of success these 
later preachers had had. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 
Introduction (1: 1-10). 
1. Salutation, including assertion of apostolic authority (1:1-5). 
2. Indignant rebuke of the Galatian apostasy, virtually including the theme 
of the epistle: and only gospel 
(1:6-10). 


. Apologetic (personal) Portion of the Epistle. 


The general theme established by proving Paul’s independence of all human 
authority and direct relation to Christ (1:11—2:21). 
1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men, but immediately from 
Christ (1:11, 12). 
2. Proof: drawn from various periods of his life; including also in the latter 
part an exposition of his gospel (1: 13—2:21). 
a) From his life before his conversion (1:13, 14). 
b) From his conduct just after his conversion (1: 15-17). 
c) From his first visit to Jerusalem (1:18-24). 
d) From his conduct on a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (2: 1-10). 
e) From his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (2:11-14). 
f) Continuation of his address at Antioch so stated as to be for the Gala- 
tians also an exposition of the gospel which Paul preached (2:15-21). 


- Doctrinal Portion of the Epistle. 


The doctrine of justification by faith (the distinctive doctrine of Paul’s gospel 

as against his legalistic opponents) defended on its own merits, chiefly by 

showing that the “heirs of Abraham” are such by faith in Christ, not by 

works of law (chaps. 3, 4). 

1. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Galatians (3:1-5). 

2. Argument from the fact of Abraham’s justification by faith (3:6-9). 

3. Argument from the curse which the law pronounces (3: 10-14). 

4. Argument from the chronological order of promise and law (3: 15-22). 

5. The temporary and inferior nature of the condition under the law (3:23— 
4:11). 

6. Fervent exhortation, appealing to the former affection of the Galatians 
for Paul (4:12-20). 

7. Allegorical argument from the two branches of the family of Abraham 
(4: 21-31). 

Hortatory Portion of the Epistle (5:1—6: 10). 

1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of the epistle (chap. 5). 
a) To stand fast in their freedom in Christ (5: 1-12). 
b) Not to convert liberty into license (5: 13-26). 

2. More general exhortations (6:1-10). 
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V. Conclusion (6: 11-18). 

1. Final warning against the judaizers (6: 11-16). 

2. Appeal enforced by his own sufferings (6:17). 

3. Benediction (6:18). 

Twenty-fourth day.—The analysis of the letter given above should be con- 
stantly referred to in connection with the daily readings suggested below. Read 
Gal. 1:1-10, and notice (a) what Paul claims concerning his authority as an 
apostle; (5) concerning his gospel. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read Gal. 1:11, 12, and note what Paul says here concern- 
ing his gospel. Read Gal. 1:13-24 with the aid of the analysis. Notice that the 
facts here stated show how little connection Paul had with other Christians, either 
before or after his conversion. Consider how this tends to show that he could 
not have learned his gospel from men. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read Gal. 2:1-10, and present the scene clearly to your 
mind; then read 2:11-21; notice how, in both of these instances of difference of 
opinion between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, his view finally prevailed, and 
observe the bearing of this upon his claim made in Gal. 1:11, 12. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Bearing in mind that the false teachers had evidently 
tried to persuade the Galatians to receive circumcision, by urging that only thus 
could they become sons of Abraham and so heirs of the Scripture (Old Testament) 
promises of salvation, read Gal., chaps. 3 and 4, with the aid of the analysis; 
notice especially what Paul maintains, (a) as to how men become sons of Abraham, 
and (b) as to the permanence of the principle of faith given to Abraham, and (c) the 
superiority of the new era of faith brought in by Christ. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read Gal. 5:1-12, noticing what Paul maintains as to 
what it would mean for a gentile Christian who had already accepted Christianity 
by faith, to adopt circumcision. Read vss. 13-25, and note very carefully how 
Paul guards his readers against the thought that to be free from law is to be at 
liberty to follow fleshly impulses, and what he teaches to be the right way of living 
a Christian life (see especially vss. 16, 18, 25). 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read Gal., chap. 6, with the aid of the analysis. What 
further aids to right living does Paul suggest ? 

Thirtieth day.—Review the letter as a whole, noting the frankness and familiar- 
ity with which this tireless worker writes. Can he be accused of being unduly 
egotistical? Does he succeed in his defense and contention? Note, above all, the 
varying passions which crowd upon one another in this brief letter. May we 
learn from this intensity and burning earnestness the great secret of Paul’s success 
in winning many strong souls to the acceptance of his message ? 
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